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INDIVIDUALITY. 


6“ VERY angel is his own species,” said the schoolmen, nor 

~ is this an unmeaning assertion. By it we may understand 
that the highest intelligences are the most individual. Nay, the prin- 
ciple is of universal application, and it may be laid down as a maxim,,. 
that the more highly developed is any organism, the more accurately. 
is it defined from other organisms, and the chief process of develop- 
ment is differentiation. Let us look at the beginnings. We are told 
by those who have made a study of the subject, that the human germ. 
resembles the germs of all other forms of life, that the first step in 
the process of evolution, is one which distinguishes it from the vege- 
table germs, while its resemblance to all animal embryos in some of. 
their stages still continues. By the next step, the human feetus is 
distinguished from that of the lowest animals, and its progress is a 
differentiation from successively higher and higher types, until, at. 
birth, the infant is unlike the new births of any race except the hu- 
man. And after the period of birth, education is properly the devel- 
opment of individual powers. The infant man of the different races 
of human kind differs far less than the adults of those races, and the 
best training is that which renders one superior to others in the 
direction in which his faculties naturally tend to exert themselves. 
But, although it is true, that development is a process of differentia- 
tion, it is not the whole truth. De Tocqueville says, that the French 
people had become more alike in appearance and manners, and that 
individual and provincial peculiarities had become less marked within 
the scope of his own memory and observation, and that the tendency 
of modern society is, to the mutual assimilation, not only of people 
of the same country, but of all men who are brought within the in- 
fluence of the commerce of the world. That there is such a tendency 
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is evident, and its strength may be understood, when we consider 
that it results from two of the most controlling and characteristic 
forces of our day ; namely, trade, and the increasing influence of 
public opinion which trade facilitates. The means of communication 
which the present age enjoys through the agency of steam and elec- 
tricity, bringing the antipodes practically as near to us as were con- 
tiguous countries in ancient times, have broken down the barriers of 
isolation which once fostered national peculiarities, and have brought 
into relation men of diverse manners, whose rough points are 
smoothed and polished by mutual attrition. At the same time these 
facilities for intercourse have added immensely to the power which 
the opinion of the world exercises upon that of each community. 

This tendency to mutual assimilation is clearly not a process of 
individual development, but one of adaptation of the individual to 
society. There must be some agreement of manners, community of 
opinions, and sympathy in feelings among men who are thrown to- 
gether, in order that they may live in peace with each other. And 
where these diverge to any great extent in contiguous communities, 
or those joined under the same government, the war of ideas must 
incarnate itself upon actual battle fields, as was instanced in the late 
war, which upon one side was to establish the dignity, upon the other, 
the sordidness of labor. The solution of the difficulty presented by 
this social phenomenon of which De Tocqueville speaks, seems to be 
this, that while individual development is a process of differentiation, 
social progress demands a certain degree of resemblance in the indi- 
viduals composing the society. 

But there is another view in which the subject should be consid- 
ered. While it is true that in some respects men are becoming more 
alike, in others they are diverging. We have an instance of this be- 
fore our eyes, in the new type of character and of society which is 
growing up in America since its settlement by the white races. Here 
we have a plain and marked divergence from the European peoples 
from which we sprang. And although it is said by some, that we 
have in a measure imitated the Indian manners, and that our features 
are approaching his: yet, even if this be true, the result has been an 
entirely new type of man, differing from that either of Europe or 
aboriginal America. This difference is peculiarly marked in the 
people on the Pacific coast, where the settlers seem to be more in- 
tensely American than the people of any other part of United States. 
Where else on the face of this earth, could such an event have oc- 
cured, or where could it have been even invented, as this from a Cal- 
ifornia paper? A miner was lying awake in his bed at night, when 
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he saw a robber climbing in at his cabin window ; laying hold of his 
revolver and pointing it directly at the intruder’s head, he merely re- 
marked, “ You git.” “ You bet,” replied the robber as he disappeared. 
This pithy laconic style perfectly adequate to the occasion, and yet 
so elliptical, is characteristic of Americans, and whether this particu- 
lar story be true or not, a community in which it is currently received 
and circulated, must differ very widely from any of the countries of 
older civilizations. It is but one side of the truth, to assert that men 
are growing more alike. 

But in opposition to these views, or indeed to any theory of natural 
causes for social progress, there is a large class who seem to think 
that progress is a supernatural power, which should be written with a 
capital P, like Providence, and which in some occult manner forces 
humanity forward to higher civilization and improved conditions, or 
that it is some mysterious cause, like the imagined abhorrence of 
nature for a vacuum, or the wis medicatrix nature, and do not suspect 
that progress is simply growth and development. And the corollary 
to this opinion is that individual energy of thought or of will are but 
incidents to a stream of general improvement rather than active forces 
in the production of growth. There is a danger, however, which is 
none the less real because there is little apprehension of it, that all 
strong personality shall be submerged in the deluge of public opinion, 
and that every uncommon opinion, or oddity of manner, shall be at- 
tributed to folly, insanity, or bad intention. There is danger that 
the church, the party, society, shall become omnipotent in the very 
formation of character, and that the individual shall be reduced to 
a mere constituent atom of the social aggregate. _ 

That this is not a fictitious danger is plain upon the most superficial 
observation of current opinion and current events. We boast of our 
freedom of speech and of the press, and we have indeed, in this re- 
spect, much of which to be proud. And yet, how often is it even now 
proposed by a certain class of newspapers, to hang the radicals and 
fanatics ; not as criminals, nor for any alleged acts of any quality, 
but merely as agitators? Men who are in advance of the public 
sentiment appear to the average mind to be disturbers of the puoblic 
peace. True — they are, but the peace which is disturbed, is that 
which is founded on the faith that whatever is, is right, that existing 
beliefs are criteria of truth, and that existing institutions are perfect 
both in design and in operation. Most men are surely somewhat 
akin to Solomon’s Sluggard, “a little more sleep, a little more slum- 
ber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep, and let some one 
hang the officious innovator, who, with his theories and crudities, 
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would disturb our calm repose.” I am by no means disposed to 
admit either the expediency or the right, to hang, burn, torture, or in 
any way punish any person for his opinions or manners ; but if such 
a sacrifice were an imperative necessity, and we were obliged to select 
some victim to save the universe from ruin, what better choice 
could be made than that of some very respectable person, who had 
inherited his creed, his opinions and his manners, one of the class of 
men who are horror-struck at a new thought and scandalized at an 
innovation in practice. The poor man is by no means to be blamed 
for his character, or rather no character, but since something does 
actually outweigh nothing, the creature of society can be more easily 
spared than the man, who is in himself an origin of power. Origi- 
nality is not so worthless that we can afford to crush it out or sneer 
it down when it appears. 

Whatever may be thought of Darwin’s theory of “natural selec- 
tion,” by those who hold to “ special creation,” or to “evolution,” as 
worthless, or as a full account of the method of progress, to the 
average common sense it will approve itself as one of its methods. 
Darwin tells us, that when from abundance of food, or from favor of 
climate or other circumstance, any advantageous peculiarity of struc- 
ture appears in a plant or animal, the very fact that it gives its pos- 
sessor an advantage over other individuals of the kind, in its adapta- 
tion to outward conditions, ensures the continuance and reproduction 
of such peculiarity. But the prime essential step in this progressive 
development, is, that new forms of life shall appear, that the son 
shall not be the exact image and copy of the grandsire. In the social 
development, if mankind are to grow wiser, and better, and happier, 
some individual man must first differ from the race in being wiser 
and better than they. There must be singularity, eccentricity, origi- 
nality, before progress is possible. Where the mass of society makes 
any step in advance, it has ever been, as it ever must be, by following 
the lead of some individual, who in his life, or thought, has shown a 
higher standard of justice, a fairer ideal of beauty, or who has made 
clear a farther outpost into the territory of unacquired science. In 
so far as any one shows originality, he is an enthusiast and a fanatic 
from the stationary point of view. For this reason, we should be 
cautious of charging the dissenter with arrogance, because he dares 
to differ with venerable authority ; rather should we incline to look 
upon him as a probable pioneer of progress in civilization ; and we 
show as little wisdom in sneering at such an one as does the Mahom- 
etan in falling into the opposite extreme, and doing homage to insan- 
ity as a kind of inspiration. 
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Nor can it logically be objected to this principle, that it excuses 
the criminal who violates natural rights. The dissenter in opinion is, 
prima facie, as likely to be right, as is the whole world beside, since 
the world has varied in opinion, is varying continually, and is not 
consistent with itself at any one time. The same argument is appli- 
cable also to the dissenter in manners, and in all matters of taste, 
but the violator of natural rights, has not only the world of mankind 
opposed to him, but the laws of the universe and his own intelligence, 
sit in his case as discriminating and condemning judges. Liberty 
of action does not consist in the freedom to do what a majority has 
decided to be right, nor is that freedom of thought which is limited 
by any creed, formula, or system whatever. That land is free where 
every act is permitted which violates no rights of others, and thought 
can only be free through the effort which breaks the bonds of ignor- 
ance and prejudice. Without some measure of liberty there can be 
no progress. An oak cannot attain its full size in a flower pot. 
Room to grow is one of the conditions of growth, which, truism as it 
seems, is a truth often forgotten in practice, since room to grow im- 
plies freedom for the development of individual peculiarities. 

There is a fashion of sneering at “men of one idea,” as if even 
one idea were not better than mere vacuity. The man of one idea 
is a person who has got hold of a thought which he cannot master, 
which he cannot bring into harmony with the world of thought, and 
which consequently masters him. If the idea be beyond the imme- 
diate grasp of the average mind, the man is considered a fanatic, if 
not, a fool. But the reformer, who is inspired and alive with a new 
thought, however impracticable and headstrong he may seem, is more 
worthy of respect than the creature of society, who, like a mule in a 
mill, follows blindly in the long beaten path of prescription with no 
thought or aspiration which is properly his own. The man of one 
idea has, at least, some originality, and that was not a desirable state 
of society in which the charge of novelity was considered sufficient to 
ensure condemnation, and where one could only be allowed to build his 
ark of safety from the rotten planks of antiquity. The mere fact that 
a thought is new, that it is opposed to received opinion, and so is a 
stimulus to a more rigid examination of the grounds of the old be- 
liefs, demands our respect for the original thinker. He has been to 
us a beneficent messenger, whose tidings perhaps at first seemed in- 
significant and even disagreeable, but as we examined, they cast a 
little light here and there on connected*truths, until at last they have 
made the universe itself a little clearer to our thought. 

And even the eccentric person, whose peculiarities are no special 
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advance on the ways of the world, and who is not very perceptably 
better than his neighbors, deserves not the injurious sneer “so very 
peculiar.” He is at least stemming a current which threatens to sink 
in its tide all strong individuality of character, and his position and 
task are none too cheering. The tendency of established institutions 
is to form us all upon one pattern, to run us in one mould. The 
schools give to all precisely the same doses of knowledge. The 
church catches us all when young in the viscous meshes of the same 
theological creed, the party shepherds set the dogs of the press upon 
any straggling sheep of a Beecher, and drive him back to the flock, 
and fashion, with its snicker, shames us from every singularity of 
taste in dress or in manners. Exceedingly wonderful is the magic of 
fashion, by which the grotesque and the absurd become charming, 
when adopted by the multitude, and the fit and the beautiful are 
ridiculous, when rare enough to appear singular. My friend, strong 
in respectability, is it beyond the limits of the possible or even of the 
conceivable, that the come-outer in theology, is such, because he has 
a stronger and more living faith in truth than he has in the dogmas 
of the church? May we not imagine that the so-called political 
fanatic has more love for what seems to him to be right and justice 
than he has for party? And in view of the admitted extravagances 
of fashion, may it not sometimes happen, that there is more beauty in 
non-conformity than in the observance? In all these the world is 
not so infallibly right, that every departure from its ways is a self- 
evident mistake, since in each the world continually changes, and 
the worldlings change with it, as chamelions take the hue of their 
surroundings. 

The really dangerous character at our stage of civilization is by no 
means the agitator or the fanatic. Not from free lovers or Mormons, 
spiritualists, materialists, pantheists, or atheists, is the greatest dan- 
ger to society. Harmless as he appears, the dangerous person is he, 
who dresses, and thinks, and acts, like his neighbors, who is always 
found in his pew in the “ broad aisle” on Sunday, pays regularly his 
proportion “for the support of the gospel,” seconds the motions of 
the respectable people at town meeting, thinks it a rise in life to go 
to the State Legislature, glory to be a chosen a member of Congress, 
and the summit of human ambition to be President. In short, the 
respectable man, drowned in the waters of public opinion, to whom 
a new thought is red hot, and not to be touched, until it has hissed a 
while and been cooled off in the same bath in which he is himself 
immersed. The standing water is more dangerous than the rushing 
cataract. Yet a person of this character vaunts himself as the prac- 
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tical man, and despises all thought which has not for its aim the 
establishment of the well established, the proof of received beliefs ; 
as if the human brain were a mill for the grinding down of infinity, 
until it could be contained in the Five Points of Calvinism, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, or any similar set of peck measures, into which men 
may try to cram the universe. Possibly it may seem good to such an 
one to pray for the death of the more liberal thinker, that he may be 
moved out of the way ; and to still coarser minds, even the hanging of 
fanatics and agitators, may seem the best method of securing quiet. 
But if he could comprehend it, the quiet which he wishes, is that of 
spiritual and social death. Without individual originality, progress 
is impossible, and a society in which it cannot be tolerated must pet- 
rify, men become stereotyped, and opinions, manners, and morals, 
prescribed by inflexible custom, change not from generation to gen- 
eration. 

The creature of society considers himself by no means inferior to 
him whom his mother-nature has endowed with living power, but 
rather bestows upon him that sort of pitying contempt, which it is 
natural to feel for the insane. And why should this not be his feel- 
ing? Has he not antiquity and the fathers on his side? Has he 
not the wise and the wealthy of the present? And who is this pre- 
tender, wiser than Plato, Bacon, or Newton, that he should advance 
his shallow opinion in defiance of all th® wisdom of the Past? But 
again, my respectable conservative friend, do you not see, that the 
same questions were just as pertinent regarding Plato and Bacon 
and Newton in their day, as they are of the feeblest laborer in the 
field of civilization, who has in any degree extended the area of 
human science, art, or enjoyment? It was not by following the wis- 
dom of the fathers that religious or civil liberty was achieved, that 
civilization has been nurtured, or that mechanical inventions even 
have been made, but by the love of truth rather than of authority, by 
a thirst for new and farther knowledge, and by using the wisdom of 
the fathers merely as means for the attainment of a wiser science 
than theirs, and of higher powers than they possessed. Is philosophy 
perfected because Plato was wise? Are the methods of scientific 
inquiry to be forever fixed from respect for Bacon’s memory? Or are 
the heavens closed to further search, because Newton has demon- 
strated the law of gravitation? Such was not the spirit in which 
these eminent men wrought, nor should we, overawed by the great- 
ness and splendor of their names, barely accept the results of their 
labors, or fear to advance the outposts of science and civilization as 
far into the surrounding universe of the unacquired as our utmost 
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efforts can effect. And this is not the task for those who are blinded 
by respect for venerable authority, but for those who have faith in 
the present and hope in the future, believing that “the age of gold, 
which a blind tradition has placed in the past, is before us.” 
Co-operation is the order of the day. We see this in business, in 
politics, in moral reform, in the entire sphere of human activity. Is 
a manufacturing enterprise to be undertaken? It is the work of a 
joint stock company, not of an individual. Is temperance to be pro- 
moted, the condition of woman to be ameliorated, missionaries sent 
to the heathen? Societies are formed for the promotion of these 
objects. Is a change desired in the laws or the policy of the govern- 
ment? It is a signal for the gathering of a party. Everything is ac- 
complished by society, while the motive power is drawn from public 
opinion, and in the overwhelming mass and momentum of these, the 
individual is liable to be absorbed, like the Hindoo into Brahma. It 
is important, then, that a limit should be set to the power of public 
opinion, lest it should become omnipotent in the formation of private 
character and opinion, its true office being that of correction, rather 
than of production. How then shall individual character and intel- 
lect be able to develop freely in society? How can originality flour- 


ish in an atmosphere of which public opinion is the controlling ele- 
ment? This problem would be much more difficult of solution in an 
older society, but while it is yet plastic, much may be done for the 
promotion of freedom of thought, speech, and manners, not only from 


the restraints of law, but from the no less effective penalties of scorn 
and of censure. 


The knowledge that there is such a question, setting it clearly 
before our eyes as something demanding attention, is the first and 
most important step towards an answer. “ Prudens interrogatio est 
dimidium scientiz.” Freedom of thought is not the result of a direct 
effort of the will. No man can think freely by merely forming the 
resolve that he will so think. It is only by continued, persistent 
effort, against the bonds of ignorance and prejudice, against the bias 
of one’s own mind from within, and against the influence of popular 
error from without, and by thus gaining a clear and distinct appre- 
hension of the subject of thought, that even under the widest tolera- 
tion, free thought is possible. And a definite notion of the grounds 
of toleration, making them clear to all minds, will be a great incite- 
ment to its practice. We all recognize in a vague way the general 
maxims of liberty, and few would deny the abstract proposition, that 
original thought is necessary to progress. It is easy to accept tolera- 
tion in theory since it is favorable to ourselves, the practice of it is 
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hard, as a sacrifice to the rights of others, benefitting us only by a 
reactionary and remote influence. We are apt to be narrow and in- 
tolerant in our every-day life, and to ask of a person, “what is his 
creed? To what party does he belong? In what style does he live?” 
While the really important questions are, “is he an earnest, truthful, 
person? Is he just and intelligent, and fit for public-service? Has 
he a correct and cultivated taste?” Let us beware of “collecting 
tithes of mint, and anise, and cummin, while we neglect the weightier 
matters of the law.” The spirit in which one’s opinions or manners 
are formed, should rather be the object of praise or censure than their 
agreement with our own beliefs or notions of taste. We should de- 
spise no one, however heterodox, however dreadful his seeming 
errors, if they are the result on his part of independent thought and a 
loving search for truth. None but a bigot could esteem a person of 
this character less than he would the most orthodox pietist, or the 
strictest partisan, who was held down to his creed or his party by 
superstitious or slavish fears. He who earnestly seeks the truth, and 
values it above al! creeds, and party ties, and material interests, is 
worthy of honor, however heretical the opinions he may hold, and 
society injures itself more than it does him, by treating him with 
scorn and contumely, for beliefs it probably does not comprehend, 
and for feelings with which it cannot sympathize. Yet it is upon such 
persons that the sneering appellations of oddities, eccentrics, fanatics, 
are frequently bestowed by incapable judges, by those who are them- 
selves the eccentrics, if truth be considered as the centre instead of 
custom, while the objects of their derision are often concentric and 
well balanced to a remarkable degree of nicety. 

There is, however, another aspect of this subject, which strict can- 
dor compels me to notice, and which has been more than suggested 
to me by my good friends. It is this: that whatever latitude one may 
allow himself in other speculations, anything which leads to dissent 
in theological matters, will, in a future life, inevitably exclude the 
unfortunate speculator from the society of Parson Wilbur, Deacon 
Ward, Captain Standish, and old Miss Smith, and condemn him to 
an eternity with such associates as Socrates and Seneca, Hume, Vol- 
taire and Humboldt. But, whether it is, that my imagination is too 
obtuse fully to picture to itself the appalling nature of this prospect, 
or that I have been given over to “judicial blindness,” is not so 
clear, still, it is certain, that this view of the subject strikes me rather 
in a whimsical and humorous light, than as of that serious and over- 
whelming nature, which would accord with the solemnity of those 
who propose it. Consequently, I shall merely present the objection 
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as one which is very frequently urged against free thought, without 
making any attempt at its solution. 

These are the prepositions which have been presented : that de- 
velopment is partially described as a process of differentiation, con- 
sequently: that individual development is a process by which the 
individual is distinguished from others of his kind : that although the 
existence of society, requires a degree of conformity between the 
members of which it is composed, yet perfect conformity would be 
social death : that it is necessary to the well being of society that per- 
sonal force of character and intellect, should have perfect freedom 
for their development : that there is danger that public opinion, anti- 
quity, and the wisdom of the fathers should become omnipotent in 
the formation of character: that toleration should be an habitual 
practice, and not merely be accepted as right in theory: that in 
omer to make toleration a practice, it is desirable to set clearly be- 
fore our minds, the grounds of our acceptance of it as right in theory : 
and last and most important, the actual habit in our own lives of 
charity for the faults even of others, and the exercise of candor and 
fairness in our estimation of their opinions and manners, that we may 
give to public opinion a direction which shall counteract its tendency 
to tyranize over character, that society may be educated to the widest 
toleration of dissent, relieving it not only of legal penalties, but even 
of disapprobation, so that mutual coldness or contempt between 
those who differ in manners or belief, merely because they so differ, 
may be considered as one of the relics of barbarism. If any one 
loves office more than justice, his church more than truth, popular 
favor more than the cultivation and development of his faculties, 
these are natural and reasonable grounds for considering him an in- 
ferior character, but dissent from our theories or tastes should in no 
measure diminish our respect for the dissenter. The spirit which 
leads one to despise another for differing with him, is the same which 
has in uncivilized times made stranger and enemy synonymous, and is 
essentially a barbarous spirit, and its prevalence proves that we, too, 
are but novices and beginners in civilization. It is easy to respect 
the power and success which accords with our own aspirations, it is 
more difficult, but not less necessary, for us to learn to respect the 
power which destroys our illusions, and the tastes which shock our 
prejudices. 

NaTHAN N. WITHINGTON. 





WHAT ABOUT THE GIRLS ? 


HE ghost of the Democratic party is laid. The everlasting 
Negro has found his level. There needs no voice from heaven 
to tell us that in a very few years, two or three at most, the blackest 
negro man in the United States, if he be but of sound mind, will 
march up and deposit his ballot, shoulder to shoulder with the fiercest 
negro-hater. The Chicago Times, most influential, for good or bad, 
of all the Democratic papers in the West, boldly accepts what it can- 
not. prevent, and the sign of the Zimes is an unmistakable sign of 
the times. 

The negro question is practically settled for all time. After the 
negro, Woman. Politicians will soon have to look about them for a 
new catch-word, and what yeast so capable of brewing a ginger-pop- 
tempest as the woman question? Maybe the next test oath of that 
party which has ever been true to the cowardly instinct of old-fogyism 
will be — Anti-Woman Suffrage. 

It will come. Legislators are deciding that a negro is not to be 
denied his birth-right because circumstances have made him weak 
and ignorant, and for the same reason, trooping square on the heels 
of the negro, come the women. So that political stumpers, small and 
great, may as well set about studying, in its various aspects, the ques- 
tion : 

What about the Girls ? 

But it was not of the political bearings of this inquiry that I was 
thinking, in the beginning; though, whenever one thinks about 
women at all, he is sure to come round to that point, finally. A sol- 
dier’s daughter asked the question, in the first place. Asked it, not 
about women’s voting, but in behalf of the many thousand fatherless 
daughters of Union soldiers. You know that a number of soldiers 
who perished in the late war, were unhappy enough to leave behind 
them — daughters. It is a misfortune, to be sure, that daughters are 
ever born to anybody, and those fathers who felt obliged to die in 
the Union Army, were especially unfortunate whose children were of 
the weaker sex. But unhappily, that misfortune is now beyond 
remedy ; the girls are here. And being here, certainly through no 
fault of their own, either because they are here, or because they are 
daughters, they cannot reasonably be blamed for the human weak- 
ness of wishing to live and be educated. The wish is inconvenient, 
but it is scarcely unnatural. They are very sorry indeed to trouble 
you, but being obliged to do so, they would remind you that God 
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makes as many girls as boys, and that there are just as many sol- 
dier’s daughters as soldier’s sons. Quite as many, but for the edu- 
cation of soldier’s daughters Gift Enterprises have made no provision. 
Soldier’s daughters are left as destitute, as homeless, as soldier’s sons. 
In the grand struggle for life, the chances are already ten to one 
against the girls, and in favor of the boys, —you are educating the 
boys alone, and making it a hundred to one. A boy without educa- 
tion, money, or friends, may, if he is active and energetic, soon obtain 
all three ; a girl cannot. Give a girl the most varied cultivation mod- 
ern times can afford her, let her have every advantage on her side, 
and even then, if she have her own living to make, the prospect ahead 
of her is bad enough, God knows! but leave her in the darkness of 
ignorance, and scarcely the arm of an angel can save her from pov- 
erty and sin. Under the most favorable circumstances, society is 
arrayed as the natural enemy of a woman who works for her bread. 
It is a peculiarity of our glorious civilization to throw every possible 
difficulty and danger in the way of a woman’s honest labor. So that, 
more than once or twice in our lives, you and I have heard good 
women exclaim in their gnawing bitterness: “ It is better to be born 
—a dog than a woman!” Poor, poor girls! 

If then, in the education of soldier’s children, there should be any 
distinction of sex, humanity would seem to dictate : Help the weaker 
side. The stronger can take care of itself. At least, help them 
equally. Help them equally! You appeal to the people through 
pinch-beck Gift Enterprises to educate the sons of soldiers. You 
establish military institutes where the sons of the boys in blue may 
obtain a fine education gratuitously. In most institutions of learn- 
ing, all through the Northern States, soldiers and soldier’s sons may 
dead-head their way through college. It is well. But what about 
soldier’s daughters? Women have helped to found military institutes 
for the sons of officers and privates, but has woman or man yet estab- 
lished a school for their daughters? It is time to ask this question. 
There was a Union soldier killed at Chickamauga. More than one 
soldier perished there, and more than one poor soldier, but when this 
soldier entered the Union ranks to die, to die for you and me, friend, 
he left at home five little daughters dependent upon him for bread. 
He was not afraid to die, for he was a brave man. But one thing 
troubled him. When his soul would have gone peacefully to the 
other shore, one earthly care held it back. And while his tongue was 


stiffening, and the darkness gathering over his mortal eye, he sent 
this message home : 


“EDUCATE OUR FIVE LITTLE GIRLS.” 
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It was a dying soldier’s last request of his country. How many a 
sleeper in the lonely graves all over the South, from swamp and hill- 
side, and from the great waters, would echo that plaintive message : 
“ Educate my little girls.” Is our benevolence so hopelessly one-eyed 
that we can see but half our duty? Are our hearts paralyzed on one 
side, so that we can feel only for the need of one sex? Soldiers died 
to secure homes for us, leaving to us a sacred charge, the charge of 
bringing up their children as themselves would have done. Do you 
think they loved their sons only? Would they have educated their 
boys alone, leaving their daughters starving and ignorant? In God’s 
name, no. And their very bones will cry out against us, if we so 
criminally neglect the daughters whom they loved and cared for. 
Will not some Christian care for these orphans now? Some Chris- 
tian who will establish a school where soldier’s daughters may go, 
free of expense ; or who will throw open to them the doors of those 
schools, such as they are, already established. For ignorance brings 
poverty, and poverty brings sin. If we do not take care of the sol- 
dier’s daughters, scores of helpless creatures will sink into infamy 
and ruin. And we shall be to blame. We shall be to blame, if, some 
day, the harlot turns upon us her brazen face, and says: ‘“‘ My father 
died for you, and you have driven me to shame.” 

Dear friends! Remember the fatherless little girls. 

Somehow, thinking of the destitute condition in which so many 
soldier’s daughters, soldier’s wives, and soldier’s sisters are left, sets 
one to musing, rather sadly, of certain other modifications of this 
woman question. For one thing, it sets us to remembering how little, 
how very little, room for a woman there is in the world. A poor 
woman, I mean. The employments open to her are frightfully few. 
She may teach or stitch, nothing more. In the public schools of even 
Western cities, there are twenty applicants for every vacancy. Only 
one can be successful, and meantime, what becomes of the other 
nineteert? In the department of needlework the overcrowding is so 
great that wages are sometimes forced down toa dime aday. The 
world is out of joint somewhere. Society is #1 wrong, or God made 
a mistake, —a fatal mistake in allowing any women to be born poor. 
There are well-disposed individuals who think that God is right and 
society wrong. They would fain set society right, but these well- 
meaning empirics mistake effects for causes, and dabble only with 
the external symptoms, when the whole social body needs renovating 
from within and without. And here is the trouble with modern re- 
form. It sees but one side at a time, and that side is unfortunately 
only the outside. ‘Those well-disposed persons who incline to think 
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that, on the woman question, God is just, and society unjust, propose 
to remedy this evil of starving and sinning women, by throwing open 
to them more varied occupation. Give up to women all the lighter 
kinds of manual labor, type-setting, clerking, book-keeping, telegraph- 
ing, and copying, say they. And that is well. But listen. Says a 
good-natured merchant: “I hired a lot of girls to wait on customers 
in my store, but found I had to hire an extra man to wait on the 
girls.” Says the publisher: “I tried the experiment of woman-type- 
setting, but had to give it up. My ladies were either sick, or off 
visiting, or at home on account of bad weather, two-thirds of the time. 
Not one woman in five hundred is steady enough and healthy enough 
to work at type-setting.” (By way of a note of explanation to the 
foregoing, it may be remarked that several young women, known to 
the writer of this very article, tried to work at type-setting, but were 
obliged to give up because they were unable to endure the fatigue.) 
So, spite of the efforts of well-disposed individuals, the world and the 
women are nearly as much out of joint as ever. The remedy is 
partly, to be sure, in giving more varied employment to girls, but that 
will never, of itself, remove the evil, while the physical training of the 
sex is so neglected. Thin boots, tight waists, late suppers, and mor- 
bid excitements have been drummed and thrummed into our heads, 
till one would sooner read a last year’s almanac than anything more 
on that theme. But reformers, one-sided still, have scarcely said a 
word about pure exercise of muscle. Muscle! Women have none ! 
Take away the cunning devices of the dressmaker, and of many a 
beautiful American lady there will be left only a skin-covered skele- 
ton. 

Physical strength is a glorious thing. We are mocking at God for 
one of his noblest gifts when we despise it. The woman who can 
hold a twenty pound weight on the palm of her hand, with her arm 
straight out from her body, can row a boat or swim, swiftly and 
gracefully, or better still, can do the kitchen work of a wholé house- 
hold, is more to be envied than Helen of Troy. It is better to be 
able to walk ten miles without fatigue, than to speak ten languages. 
A soul is of no account in this world without a body. The acquiring 
of all the physical strength in her power is as much a woman’s duty as 
a man’s, and it is simply idiotic for her to talk of coping with man in 
even the lightest employments, until she attends to this duty. Until 
she can walk a mile or so in stormy weather as in fair, let her not ask 
for herself “the lighter kinds of manual labor.” It is nonsense. 

Physical perfection is indeed a glorious gift, but strength and beauty 
must exist together, or there can be no perfection. A beautiful arm is 
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lovely, but when a beautiful arm is also a strong arm, it is splendid. 
_A beautiful woman is fair, but when her soul’s casket is full of elec- 
tric life and power in its every fibre, she is magnificent. There can 
be no true physical beauty without strength. No beauty of soul, 
either, for that matter, unless one can be crippled in the spine, and 
turn saint. With one’s joints in their normal condition, however, it 
is impossible to have a noble soul without also a good body. The 
good body outside must take care of the noble soul inside, and if 
there were no soul at all in the question, the body has still itself to 
provide for. The struggle for animal life is a battle of material forces 
alone, and sickly women will never be a match against healthy men. 
Those cadaverous, hystericky creatures who seek to leave the old- 
fashioned sphere, may as well go back and stay there. The working 
world has no call for them, with their puny bodies. No matter how 
strong their wills are, they will prove but stumbling-blocks to be- 
lievers. ‘Take an average city girl, with her weak, white hands, her 
colds, her headaches, her nervousness, her everlasting tendency to 
“burst into tears” at any moment, and what does she amount to, 
even with a wealthy “pa”? What, then, will become of this helpless 
potato sprout when turned out to compete with an active, muscular 
boy? Poor little potato sprout! Who would be free must first be 
strong. If the mothers of feeble girls would only allow them to 
become healthy, instead of making them proper ! 

It is a pleasure, in perusing the early annals of the Beecher family, 
to find that their father encouraged his sons and daughters to romp 
alike. And what a satisfaction it is to be able to read that “little 
Harriet ” was the biggest romp of them all. And that other Harriet, 
over there at Rome, she whose name is mentioned in the papers now 
and then, in her childhood was that horror of all modern mothers,— 
a regular tom-boy. One would not mind having a few more Harriets, 
even though they were every one romps. For all human excellence, 
of what nature soever, depends upon the application of that golden 
saying of the ancients—A sound mind in a sound body. And if 
women desire to be a stronger force in the world, let them take the 
first step to that end by obtaining more bodily force. 

So much for one part of the woman question. You, gentlemen, 
will be called upon to answer the political part of it, soon. The 
question will be asked you, whether, because man has undoubtedly a 
physical advantage over woman, it be reasonable, it be right, to ex- 
tend the domain of that advantage into a realm where it certainly 
has no business, and cramp woman mentally. Whether an argu- 
ment drawn from mere brute strength of body, can, with any shadow 
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of justice, be applied to that immortal part which, it is man’s proud- 
est boast and highest hope to assert, exists independently of and be- 
yond the body. Whether, because among brutes the stronger animal 
continually preys upon the weaker, it follows that mankind are also 
only beasts who walk upon their hind feet, and that the stronger ani- 
mal, man, shall forever control and make laws for the weaker animal 
woman. And if mankind are only vertebrates, who can without diffi- 
culty preserve their equilibrium upon their hind legs, then pray don’t 
disturb this woman question. What is, is right. If, however, you 
believe that the Man lives after the beast dies, it might not be time 
wasted to give a few sober thoughts even to the ridiculous topic of 
woman’s rights. 

It is easy for every human being, except him whose prejudices 
make him like the eyeless fish of the Mammoth Cave, to see how the 
condition of woman has become exactly what it is. Physical force 
has ruled the world in all ages. Man in his savage state, recognized 
no other. Woman’s body is weak, therefore she has been unable to 
take her own part in the conflict of matter with matter. Her body is 
weaker than man’s, therefore she had no equal start in the race, from 
the very beginning. And some nations, arguing from her physical 
inferiority, to the present day even, deny her a soul. It is only carry- 
ing the argument drawn from physical force to its proper, legitimate 
conclusion. The civilized American denies woman her social and 
political rights on exactly the same grounds that the half-civilized 
Turk denies her a soul. It is merely physical force holding its own, 
that is all. It has ruled heretofore, and just so long as political dis- 
tinction is made in favor of the physically strong, against the physi- 
cally weak, just so long are we savage still. As long as women and 
negroes are denied any rights which the white male claims exclusively 
for himself, it will still be only the strong brute subjugating the weak 
one. ‘The weak brute has been allowed no voice in the laws which 
govern her, no appeal, even to God, from the absolute verdict of her 
master, man. Her.only desirable good, in all time, has been her 
body, and that but while it was beautiful. An over-ruling physical 
force, until very recently, has denied her even the existence of an 
intellect, which, forbidden an honest development, has taken upon 
itself such development as it might. Do not blame women if they 
occasionally overreach you by that sly cunning which is ever the ref- 
uge of the weak. An intellect which is denied an honest exercise 
will be very apt to exercise itself dishonestly. Exactly as, to the 
eternal disgrace of America, certain infamous, wire-pulling women 
are doing at this very moment, in our National Capitol. It is a des- 
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picable thing ; but it is. what you must expect. Depend upon it, 
gentlemen, you may shut the doors of politics, and padlock them, but 
spite of your teeth, women will still have their fingers in your political 
pie. The cunning of a woman is the same kind as that which charac- 
terizes the negro slave, for it is still the woman and the negro to the 
end of the chapter, only that the negro bids fair to be emancipated 
first. No wonder woman is cunning. For her it has been taxation 
without representation since the world began. Feeling her way with 
most of her mental faculties blindfolded, through all time, the wonder 
is, not that there should appear to be sex in intellect, but that the 
weaker sex should have any intellect at all. 

Argument building is easy. And arguments founded upon the 
present condition of things are easier built than any other. Upon 
the foundation of what always has been, men build the superstructure 
of what should be. Women’s intellect is different from men’s, inferior 
to it, they say. It is the old fallacy that physical arguments have any 
force when applied to mind. As well assert that the Big Man in the 
side-show of a menagerie has the strongest mind in the world, because 
he happens to be two feet taller than other men. Woman’s mind is 
at present mostly what man’s overruling bone and muscle have 
made it, artificially developed in many respects. Yet to this artifi- 
cial development triumphantly points the purblind old fogy, and says: 
This, that, and the other is woman’s ature. Says the purblind old 
fogy further: Woman jumps at conclusions. Her light, and flexible 
intellect cannot bear the fatigue that a man’s can. Her pretty, deli- 
cate mind is not capable of reasoning upon profound questions of 
law and science. Sir, how do you know of what she is capable, until 
you give her opportunity to show you? Continues the old fogy: If 
women stood upon just the same ground as we men, we men would 
lose all that tender pity and chivalrousness, which we now feel for 
their helplessness. Says Mary Wollstonecraft: “I have seldom seen 
much compassion excited by the helplessness of women, unless they 
were fair.” But women cannot comprehend great subjects. Don’t 
you see how they are continually fretting themselves over small 
things? We answer: Give us the right to fret ourselves over large 
ones. Finally, by way of a clincher, the fogy offers this: But it is 
not for woman’s highest happiness to have a political existence. A 
true woman does not desire it. She would be utterly wretched to 
have the rights of men thrust upon her delicate shoulders. Yea, 
verily! But never having had the inestimable privilege of being a 
woman yourself, how can you say what is for her highest happiness? 
I wish that you, and such as you, could be compelled. by some 
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metempsychosis, to turn woman for three days, that you might, just 
for three days, look from a woman’s point of view. It would be an 
eye-opener to you, possibly. 

For perfect culture, perfect freedom is necessary, says the greatest 
living logician. A human being cannot reach his highest develop- 
ment while cramped in either soul or body. Now, are women, or 
are they not, human beings? For this is the question. The law 
shirks the answer, at present, and in a measure places woman on a 
level with lunatics and idiots. But if they are neither, if, on the con- 
trary, they are whole human beings, then, in the name of all that is 
just, we protest both against the sort of half-idiotic existence under 
the law, and against being either cramped or stretched upon the Pro- 
custean bedstead of prejudice. If we are human beings, we ask for 
a life political and civil, not as a favor, nor a charity from the hands 
of man, but, going back to the immutable principles of right, which 
are older than man, older than mother earth herself, we ask for one 
half of God’s creatures, that which the other half now appropriates 
to itself. 

For God made us all. 

“To see one half of the human race excluded by the other from 
all participation of government, is a phenomenon that, according to 
abstract principles, it is impossible to explain.” To these abstract 
principles of right amd wrong, we appeal. We argue that one indi- 
vidual is born with the same inalienable rights as another individual, 
independently of the question of sex. That every soul has an equal 
claim to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, whether accident 
has placed that soul in a man’s or a woman’s body. And if a woman 
were but three removes above an idiot, the argument would hold just 
as strong. It is no question of inferiority or superiority of intellect, 
but a question of eternal justice. As to what woman might, or might 
not do in the realm of intellect, there can be no discussion, for she 
has never been allowed equal opportunities with man. God may 
have filled in a woman’s head half with sawdust, while he gave her 
brother pure brain, but the probabilities are that he did not. Woman 
may be mentally inferior to man, or she may not be. Nobody 
knows, and nobody need care. If her mind be indeed weaker than 
man’s, so much the more does she stand in need of all her rights. If 
she be unable to fall into line with man in that time-honored mili- 
tary step, called by college freshmen, the march of mind, so much the 
more do magnanimity, and that chivalrousness whereof the mascu- 
line gender vaunt themselves, cry out: let us give her every help in 
our power. “ Women are all fools, ’em,” a certain profane old 
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sinner is in the habit of saying. “They’re all fools, but I believe in 
giving them all the rights you can. Let ’em have all the rights they 
want, and more too, and then they won’t have as much sense as men 
have.” That is it. Give women politically, educationally, and social- 
ly, the same rights as men, lift them out of the dwarfing atmosphere 
of prejudice, and then, in the course of a century or two, you may, if 
you like, compare the intellectual capacities of men and women. But 
in the name of common honesty, don’t go to doing it now. Give wo- 
men liberty and they will quickly find their level. If man be innately 
superior, let woman have all the cultivation in the world, and he will 
still be innately superior. If man really have a divine right of intel- 
lect, it needs not to be so jealously guarded. It will speak for itself. 
But if it should happen that he have, after all, no such divine right, 
then, of a surety, he has no business to claim it. No business at all, 
and the sooner the usurper is flung from his throne, the better. But 
for the present women claim nothing as to what they have done or 
can do. They seek but the privilege of fairly testing the question 
whether woman is to “lag behind man through all eternity.” The 
question whether God has made sex in intellect, and whether man 
should make sex in morality. 

So, conservative friend, we ask you now to think of this woman 
question. Think of it calmly and thoughtfully. Weigh all the pros 
and cons carefully. And as you value everlasting justice, we ask you 
to remember that prejudice is not argument. Perhaps you will say: 
I admit your claims in the abstract, but, somehow, I have a feeling 
which makes me shrink from seeing my wife or daughter at the bal. 
lot-box. But we ask you to remember in all grave earnestness, that 
your particular “feelings” have nothing to do with the matter. To 
remember that mere feelings are not seldom only the offspring of 
blind prejudices. And we cannot too strongly impress upon you the 
fact that nine tenths of those who name themselves “ conservative,” 
invariably substitute prejudice for argument. It is thus that the 
Southerner argues for degrading the negro. I hate a nigger, there- 
fore he is inferior to me. I hate a nigger, therefore he has no 
rights which I am bound to respect. I hate a nigger, therefore he 
shall be my bond-servant. With him, proposition, argument, conclu- 
sion and all are,— “TI hate a nigger.” Only that and nothing more. 
We ask you to look to it that your arguments against our claims 
amount to something more than — “TI detest these mannish woman’s- 
rights agitators.” Do not forget how you have already admitted 
that, as social order is now, men certainly have the best of it in this 
world. How you said that it appeared to be the fate of woman not 
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only to endure more physical suffering than man, but also to endure 
being secondary and subject to him as regards mental development. 
And J/ have not forgotten how you once remarked that you thought 
there certainly must be some compensation to women in the next 
world, to make up for their disadvantages in this. It was the only 
way in which you could reconcile your reverence for justice with your 
reverence for custom. Maybe there will be a bit of extra glory for 
us in that good world. Perhaps up in heaven woman will have man 
under her thumb. Besides being most beautiful poetical justice, it 
would be an immense satisfaction to some of us. But sir, if it is all 
the same to you, we would rather have our rights here. We are 
better acquainted in this world than in any other. And we are per- 
fectly willing that you should compare us to the muck-raker in Pil- 
grim’s Progress, if, instead of holding in reserve for us heavenly 
laurels, you will give us a little more room upon earth. It is not, 
to you, such a very great thing that we ask, though to us it is “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Much of the present article pretends to be only the merest re-hash 
of certain of Mary Wollstonecraft’s arguments. Indeed, whoever 
takes up this theme of equal rights, cannot choose but say much 
that she has already said, for her book covers the whole ground, and 
covers it well, to the last inch. Written seventy-five years ago, as it 
was, there is not a line in it which will not apply, with double empha- 
sis, to our times, for liberty, even in America, has not progressed so 
very far, in seventy-five years. Thoughtful, earnest, and logical, in 
the days when women were denied ability to comprehend logic, this 
admirable book may well be commended to the severe study of those 
women who, by their assertive rant and shrill declamation, have con- 
tributed greatly to bring contempt upon the true cause which. they 
advocate. It is not likely that we shall improve upon Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. Almost the first, she is certainly the ablest advocate of 
her own sex that woman has ever had. After seventy-five years, she 
still speaks for us better than any of us can speak for ourselves. 

It is no longer only the traditional spinster with spectacles and 
blue cotton umbrella, who is pining for her “spear.” Not alone the 
angular female woman of the comic papers, who, because she cannot 
have a husband, wants a vote, is now the Woman’s Rights Advocate, 
but the women of widest culture and highest refinement in England 
and America, are knocking at doors heretofore closed against them. 
Women too, amply supplied, both as to quantity and quality, with 
that masculine appendage —a husband. Thoughtful, gifted men, 
are likewise taking up the cause of woman, and among men, with 
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unspeakable joy and pride, we claim the noblest Roman of them all, 
John Stuart Mill the Just. And white-haired old matrons who have 
lived long and suffered long, are praying that they may yet live until 
the time when women will vote. 

And woman will vote. It is written in the book of destiny. The 
right of suffrage will come to her as surely as to the African. A little 
more of labor, and of the waiting which is harder than the labor, then 
it will come. Suffrage for woman now seems nearer than suffrage 
for the negro seemed, five years ago. Without one smooth-flowing 
period or bombastic flourish, it is enough to say only: Women will 
vote. All the fogies in the United States cannot prevent it much 
longer. Neither will the day wherein women vote inaugurate the 
reign of chaos. That day will see masculine stockings as well- 
mended, masculine dinners as neatly cooked, and babies as tenderly 
cared for as they are to-day. Woman will still be womanly. And 
from the presence of a pure woman, rowdyism will flee as from the 
pestilence, exactly as it does to-day. Woman will vote, sooner or 
later. Oppose it if you wish ; it may be a consolation to you to put 
it off a little longer, but spite of you and your efforts, it will come to 
pass. Yau may be sure of that. Therefore, O conservative! . . 

Accept the inevitable, and don’t fret. 
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ENTRAL axis, pole of pole, 
C Central orb and goal of goal, 
Worship, to whose sovereign end 
All the spirit’s uses tend. 

Taught of her high mystery, 

Perfect will the man-child be. 

Not with sorrow, not with moan 
Comes the soul unto her own; 

Not with sounding steps of thunder, 
Not with flaming looks of fire, 

But with calm delight and wonder, 
Simple hope and sweet desire. 

Then through all the motions stealing 
Of the manifold existence, 

Ever lifting, soothing, healing, 

Love attunes each thought and feeling 
Unto patience and persistence. 





KLEANTHES. 


ORE than three hundred years before the appearance of him 
whose birth we count the ages by, at a time when the great 
names in Greek philosophy belonged to men dead, and when Chris- 
tianity, with its immense dreams of hope and fear, had not yet began 
to ravage and distract men’s minds, there came into the world a man 
whose lot it was, while he lived, to be called “The Ass,” and after- 
wards to be well-nigh forgotten, unobserved in the glare of more pre- 
tentious names. And yet, well considered, this man’s life was one of 
the noblest that ever was lived —a whole life, lived in “God-like 
Grecian wise,” full of ‘noble purpose, laborious effort, and self-deny- 
ing deeds. Altogether the life of a hero, one who looked trustfully 
up to heaven for approval, and walked with the earth underneath his 
feet, royally treading it down. 

What we know of the life of Kleanthés is little — only just enough 
to make us long to know more. He was born at Assos, in the Troad, 
in a land of sunshine and fresh breezes from mountain and sea. 
Behind the city lay a chain of hills belonging to the Taurus Range ; 
before it stretched an arm of the much-plunging, purple sea, sung of 
by Homer ages before. Far away beyond the hills might be seen 
the land of legend and song, the place of “ windswept Ilion,” where 
long ago — who could even then tell how long ?— Europe fought with 
Asia for ten years, vanquished her, and robbed her of the sceptre of 
civilization. In the town itself Aristotle had once resided, when the 
guest of his friend Hermeias, prince of Atarneus and Assos. To 
these things Kleanthés, as he grew from childhood to boyhood, and 
from boyhood to manhood, was not insensible. Healthy and strong 
of limb, he was fond of exertion, eager for feats of strength, and un- 
wearied in the pursuit of his favorite objects. To pass the day in 
the palezstra, unencumbered by dress, and exposed to the free sun- 
shine and the wind, was his especial delight. And so it was that, in 
order to indulge his taste for free movement and energetic action, 
and at the same time to provide against the poverty which had been 
his inheritance, he became a professional pugilist — an instructor in 
the noble art of self-defence. Poor Kleanthés! the winds that had 
swept the site of fallen Ilion had whispered to him of the great bodily 
feats of the heroes that had once come to do battle from the land of 
the setting sun. As a boy, he had longed, as a man, he had done 
what he could, to be like these, the noblest examples of heroism he 
was yet able to imagine. That man’s life is always perfect, who 
strives after the noblest he knows, 
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But Kleanthés had something more about him to develop besides 
his body. There were people living at Assos who had seen Aristotle, 
could tell where he lived, how he studied and experimented, perhaps 
also how he nobly braved the obloquy and scorn of the “ respectable” 
world by marrying the daughter of his slain friend, Hermeias. Be 
this as it may, Kleanthés, as he grew to full manhood, longed to visit 
Athens, the eye of Greece, the cradle of science, the home of phi- 
losophy, and the heaven of art. So, one day, he bade farewell to 
Assos, took ship, crossed the many-isled Aigean,—the Atlantic of 
those days, —and arrived safely in one of the harbors of Athens, 
with the large sum of four drachma — about a dollar paper money 
— in his pocket! But the pocket and the dollar belonged to Klean- 
thés, the wrestler, a man who, unlike Wallenstein and many besides, 
could not only wrestle with visible things, but had no fear of 
doing battle with “the mean and common, the things of the eternal 
yesterday.” So, as Laértius says, “he turned bravely to philoso- 
phy.” He became a pupil of Zeno,* whose lectures he attended 
with great assiduity ; but not having money to spend upon note- 
paper, he was obliged to scrawl his notes of his master’s discourses 
upon old bones and broken crockery. For nineteen years he con- 
tinued Zeno’s pupil. His intellectual powers, having probably re- 
ceived small training in his early years, were none of the most acute ; 
so slow indeed was he of apprehension, that his fellow disciples 
dubbed him “The Ass,” which only drew from the wrestler the mild 
remark, that his back was strong enough to bear anything Zeno put 
upon it. What were the jeers and scoffs of these wits to him? They 
could not damp his perseverance, nor quench his soul’s desire and 
aspiration for the loftiest of human attainments — nobleness and 
knowledge. In the great hall or porch where Zeno taught was the 
splendid fresco of the battle of Marathon, keeping up the remem- 
brance of men who had fought nobly for an idea, who had made 
Greece free, and what she was. Kleanthés could look at it, and 
Miltiades, Tltemistoklés, Aristeidés, and Aischylus would not laugh 
at him. 

But during all these nineteen years of study, how did he get his 
daily bread? Yes, how? The question puzzled the Areopagus. 
The man seemed well fed ; his body was in good condition ; he was 
never known to beg; his days were all given to study; he must 





* He is said to have studied first under Kratés, the Cynic. This can have 


lasted only for a brief period, and does not seem to have had any influence on his 
life. 
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surely get his living dishonestly. So they summoned him to appear 
before them and give an account of the means whereby he obtained 
his livelihood. Not spitefully or arbitrarily, but with that jealous 
care, which every State has a right to exercise over the morals of its 
citizens. Kleanthés duly appeared and his witnesses with him. His 
story was simple and his explanation easy. He worked all night — 
drew water for a gardener. When other men were going to feasts 
or amusements or worse things; when the sun that shines at Athens 
as nowhere in all the world, was going down in a pavilion of gold 
over the Western sea, Kleanthés would lay aside his potsherds and 
his bones, arranging them carefully, make his ¢ridonion tight round 
his loins, and sally forth to pass the night with the stars and the 
flowers. No wonder that he came to feel that there was but one law 
in the Universe, and that law benignant. No wonder that he wrote 
the most devotional fragment of Antiquity. How could he help it? 
There he stood before the Areopagus, the very incarnation of a man, 
calm and terrible. That Herculean arm, and that fixed steady eye 
were not to be trifled with. There was a pause in the court. The 
members turned away their eyes and looked at each other in amaze- 
ment and wonder. Could the story be true? Look at the man 
again, and doubt it, if youcan. It was natural to all Greeks to ad- 
mire strong men and heroic deeds. Could nothing be done for this 
hero? “Let us see,” said the President, and they consulted. A 
few whispered words, and the old gray head of him who sat in the 
place where the Goddess of wisdom herself once sat in judgment, 
leant forward and pronounced sentence. Kleanthés should have ten 
minz (a little over two hundred dollars in gold) from the public 
treasury. Not a large sum, surely, but given with a hearty good will ; 
for Athens knew how to reward men for being great, as well as to 
punish men for being little. No wonder if great men were common 
within her walls. But there was greater wonderment still in store 
for the Areopagus. Kleanthés did not want the ten minz —he did 
not want anything. He was rich—richer than they could dream. 
So, as appreciating their kindness, he thanked them respectfully, and 
walked away, down Mars’ Hill, and along the agora, till he came to 
the Painted Porch where Zeno was lecturing. The members of the 
Areopagus would have something to think about that night. Per- 
haps some of them would take an evening walk past the gardens 
where Kleanthés was watering his plants. And the story lived. 
Well-nigh three hundred years after, when Paul of Tarsus stood 
upon the same spot, preaching strange doctrines that were to the 
Greeks foolishness, he could not help referring to the old heathen 
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philosopher — “ As certain also of your own poets have said, For we 
are also his offspring.” Which was greater, Luther before the Diet of 
Worms, or Kleanthés before the Areopagus of Athens? 

Time passed on. Nineteen years had fled, since Kleanthés first 
came to Athens, and he was still the pupil of Zeno the Stoic. Then 
Zeno died, and the man who had been nick-named “ The Ass,” and 
“The Water-carrier,” took his place. He would mourn for his mas- 
ter, but rejoice that he himself was now in a position in which he 
could, without restraint, impart to others the fruits of a life rich in 
experience and thought. Therefore he labored even harder than 
before, earning a new nick-name —a flattering one this time. They 
called him the second Hercules, and spoke respectfully of him. 
They would not have him ridiculed. Once in the theatre, before 
assembled Athens, the actor Sositheus attempted it. The audience 
began to laugh, and involuntarily all eyes were turned upon Kleanthés, 
who was present. Then the laughter ceased, and every face grew 
awe-charmed. There he sat, full in view, calm, motionless, and god- 
like, as a statue of Hercules, or of. Jove himself. A moment of dead 
silence, and then one long, universal, withering hiss told that to 
Athens Kleanthés silent was far grander and more eloquent than 
Sositheus speaking. 

Kleanthés taught Stoicism for forty years, adhering mostly to the 
doctrines of Zeno. Of tenets peculiar to himself we know little. 
Zeno had said that a man’s aim ought to be to live conformably. 
Conformably to what? it was asked. “To nature,” answered Klean- 
thés. A stroke at the root of the matter surely. He held that all 
souls were immortal, but that life after death would be proportioned 
in its intensity to the strength or weakness of each particular soul. 
The noblest conception of immortality hitherto, and the kindliest, I 
think. Who shall say it is false? He said and believed that pain 
was not an evil, but a blessing ; and was amazed at his fellow-disciple 
Diogenes, of Hérakleia, for apostatizing from Stoicism, on account 
of sufferings arising from disease of the kidneys. Although he wrote 
a work on rhetoric, he is said to have been an awkward lecturer. 
Like Kant, and Hegel, and Schelling, and Bentham after him, he 
was fond of new and barbarous terms. Yet some of his speaking 
must have been telling, if we may judge from one of his word-pictures 
of which the substance is given by Cicero, as follows : —“ He used 
to ask his audience to fancy to themselves a picture of Pleasure, 
arrayed in most gorgeous attire and regal adornments, sitting on a 
throne, surrounded by the Virtues as waiting-maids, who did nothing 
else, and thought they had no other duty than to minister to Pleasure, 
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and whisper in her ear (if such a thing could be understood in a 
painting) to beware of imprudently doing anything that could offend 
men or cause them pain. We, the Virtues, of course exist for no 
other end but to serve thee: we have no other office.” 

Of all the numerous prose works of Kleanthés, not a fragment 
remains. Only a few lines of poetry, forty-two or forty-three in all. 
What these are, it will, I think, be possible to judge in some meas- 
ure correctly, however dimly, from the following attempt at a trans- 
lation. 

I. 
HyMN TO JUPITER. © 


Most glorious of all the Undying! many-named girt round with awe, 

Jove, author of Nature, applying to all things the rudder of the law; 

Hail! Hail! for it justly rejoices the races whose life is a span 

To lift unto Thee their voices — the author and framer of man. 

For to us Thy sons didst Thou give the echo of speech at our birth 

Alone of the things that live and mortal move upon earth. 

Wherefore thou shalt hear me extolling and alway singing thy praise, 

For Thee the great Universe rolling on its path round the world obeys, — 

Obeys Thee wherever Thou guidest and gladly is bound in Thy bands ; 

So great is the power Thou confidest, with strong immovable hands. 

To Thy mighty ministering servant, the bolt of the thunder that flies 

Two-edged like a sword and fervent, that is living and never dies. 

All Nature in fear and dismay doth quake in the path of its stroke, 

What time Thou preparest a way for the new word Thy lips have spoke, 

That blends with lights smaller and greater, and pervadeth and thrilleth all 
things, 

Such, Jove, is Thy power and Thy nature, inthe Universe highest of 
kings. 

On earth, of all deeds that are done, O God, there is none without Thee, 

In the holy zther not one, nor one on the face of the sea, — 

Save the deeds that evil men, driven by their own blind folly, have 
planned: 

But the things that have grown uneven are made even again by Thy 
hand ; 

And things unseemly grow seemly, the unfriendly are friendly to Thee ; 

All things, good and evil, supremely thou hast blent into one by decree. 

For the whole thy decree is one ever, a word that endureth for aye, 

That mortals rebellious endeavor to flee from and shun to obey : 

Ill-fated, that, worn with proneness for the lordship of goodly things, 

Neither hear nor behold in its oneness the law that Divinity brings ; 

Which these with reason obeying might attain unto glorious life, 

No longer aimlessly straying in the ways of ignoble strife ; 

Like the men with a zeal unblest, that are wearied with pursuit of fame, 

Or those, with a baser quest, that are turned to lucre and shame. 
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There are men too that pamper and pleasure the flesh with delicate 
stings, 

* Yet all these desire beyond measure to be other than all these things. 

O Jove, All-giver, dark-shrouded, great lord of the thunderbolt’s breath, 

Deliver the men that are clouded with ignorance dismal as death. 

O Father, dispel from their soul the darkness, and grant them the light 

Of Reason, thy stay when the whole wide world thou rulest with right ; 

That we, being honored, may honor Thy name with the music of hymns, 

Extolling the deeds of the donor, unceasing, as rightly beseems 

Mankind ; for no worthier trust is awarded to gods or to man 

Than forever to glory with justice in the law that endures and is one. 


It. 


And guide me, Jove, and thou, O Fate where’er 
My path is foreordained by you: for I 

Will follow unresisting: and if not, 

Rebellious grown, yet shall I follow still. 


The latter of these fragments has caused Kleanthés to be set down 
as a fatalist. Does the former contain no reply to such charge? Is 
it possible to put in words a stronger assertion of the inviolability of 
Nature’s laws, and the freedom of the human will? Has any one 
yet cleared up what he left dark? 

Kleanthés lived till past the age of eighty. Being afflicted with an 
ulcer, he was ordered by his physician to fast for two days. At the 
end of that time he refused to eat, remarking that, as he had got 
thus far on his way to death, it would be a pity to turn back, and 
have to undergo the labor a second time. He died of voluntary 
starvation, fearing what came after death as little as he dreaded death 
itself. Death was swallowed up in victory ! 

Looking with pity upon Stoicism and all the systems of those old 
days, by which men tried to live and make life beautiful, we think 
we have got far beyond Kleanthés, and can learn nothing from him. 
In some respects it may be true, but in all points important to man 
as man, which of us is able to drink of the cup that he drank of? 
which of us is baptized with the baptism wherewith he was bap- 
tized ? 


Tom Davipson. 





* There is, in some editions, an incomplete line inserted here, which I have not 
translated. It adds nothing to the sense, and is altogether omitted in some edi- 
tions. 





INFIDELITY. 


E often hear people talk vaguely and angrily about this or 

that one of their neighbors being an infidel. But who are 

the infidels? Now the answer we get to this question depends 
entirely on whom we put it to. Ask a Jew who the infidels are. He 
answers, “ All who do not obey every precept given by Moses, and 
believe all the traditions of the elders.” Aska Moslem the same 
question, and the answer is, “ All who do not believe in Mohammed 
and the Koran. ‘The Christians, or at least, many who profess to be 
such, call the Moslems and Jews infidels and unbelievers. Moslems 
and Jews call all Christians infidels in return. But ask the Christians 
of different sects who the infidels are? One answers, “those who 
do not believe in the Holy Virgin and the Blessed Saints.” ‘“ No,” 
says another, “the infidels are those who do not acknowledge the 
apostolic succession possessed by the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
“Not at all,” says a third, “the infidels are those who reject the 
Trinity and the Vicarious Atonement.” “ Not so fast,” says a fourth, 
“the infidels are people like Hume and Tom Paine, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Parker and Emerson, Mill and Colenso. All sound Chris- 
tians agree in calling these men and all who think like them, infidels, 
though we may differ as to whether others besides are infidels or not.” 
But why are Aose men called infidels ? I ask again. “ Why, they don’t 
believe in God,” is the indignant answer, “they are all atheists.” 
These men I have named, Hume and Paine, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Parker and Emerson, Mill and Colenso, are often announced in a 
body as Atheists. Buckle and Spinoza come in for a share of the same 
accusation. Even ministers, and Unitarian ministers too, harangue 
publicly against the Atheism of these “ great infidels,” without taking 
any pains to find out what their views really are. Yet it needs but a 
very slight acquaintance with the writings or the lives of these “great 
infidels” to know that they all believed in God. Many a fierce bigot 
who denounces the infidelity and atheism of Parker and Mill, would 
find his whole nature regenerated and all his daily life transformed 
by one tenth part of their faith in the loving Father whom they have 
seen so near them. If any man, minister or layman, says that these 
two men, or the other eight I have mentioned, were or are atheists, 
that man is simply a liar. He has broken that time-honored com- 
mandment which says, “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
brethren.” And yet, how shamelessly the pulpit disseminates these 
lying slanders! Perhaps of all the ten, Voltaire had the least faith 
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in God. But even he had enough to build a church to him, and 
his epitaph commemorates his sturdy avowal of his faith. On Vol- 
taire’s tombstone stands the inscription, “//7 combattit les athies,” and 
yet illiterate bigots charge him with holding the very views he fought 
against his whole life long. Urge these facts on our bigot and he 
answers : “ Well, perhaps they did believe in God, but they did n’t 
believe in the immortality of the soul, Voltaire, at least, did n’t.” 
But on the receiving tomb in the public cemetery, of the city of 
Mareitta, Ohio, stand these two lines of Voltaire’s : 


“ Sweet friendship leaves her natal skies our pathway to illume, 
She gives to life its sweetness, and survives beyond the tomb.” 


So much for Voltaire. Parker’s Sermon on Immortality scarcely 
needs a reference. The other eight may be ranked between Voltaire 
and Parker in their views of the future life. Why call these men Infi- 
dels, then ? 

“ But at least,” answers the bigot, “they did not believe in Christ. 
None of them did.” Two of them, Parker and Rousseau, praised 
him in the warmest eulogies ever written. But before we can decide 
whether they believed in Christ or not, we must agree about what be- 
lief in Christ really means. Ask the Christians of different sects as 
before. “Why,” says one, “you must believe that he is the Second 
Person in the Godhead.” “No,” says another, “you must believe 
that all the three persons are contained in him alone.” But a third 
says, “ you must believe that his blood has bought salvation for all 
the elect.” “ Not at all,” interposes a fourth, “salvation is given to 
all who choose to accept it before they die, and to nobody else.” 
“ God forbid,” shouts a fifth, “ Salvation through the blood of Christ 
is given to all mankind as soon as they die, Christians and unbeliev- 
ers, righteous and wicked alike.” “Stop, stop, you are all wrong,” 
says a sixth, “the true faith in Christ is to believe that he is present 
in his flesh and blood in the sacramental bread and wine as duly 
consecrated by the priests of his Holy Catholic Church.” “ And you 
are wrong, too,” cries a seventh, “the true faith is to believe in no 
rites or forms, but in Jesus only.” Before we charge Parker and 
Rousseau, or even Voltaire with not believing in Christ, we had 
better agree among ourselves, what believing in Christ really means. 

But perhaps some of my readers are already saying to themselves, 
“Why, it is plain enough. The infidels are those who do not believe 
in the miracles.” Here at last we come to a charge which is, in part 
at least, true. These “great infidels ” did not believe in the miracles. 
Others, however, who believe that many miracles have occurred, and 
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do occur daily, are nevertheless called infidels. I mean the Spirit- 
ualists. So disbelief in the miracles is not a full definition of infi- 
delity by any means. But passing over that, what do you mean by 
belief in miracles? What miracles must F believe in to avoid being 
called an infidel? The Jew says that he is an infidel who does not 
accept the miracles in the Talmud. The Moslem again charges with 
infidelity those who reject the-miracles which he says were wrought 
by Mohammed, and duly recorded by eye witnesses. Then again 
the majority of Christians say that all are infidels who do not believe 
in the miracles of the Romish saints, in St. Patrick’s driving all the 
toads and snakes out of Ireland, St. Goar’s hanging his cloak on a 
sunbeam, and St. Dennis’ walking about after he was beheaded, with 
his head in his hand. Disbelief in such stories was once thought the 
most blasphemous infidelity. And again others tell us at this time 
that we must believe in the wonderful cures of healing mediums and 
the revelations of trance-speakers. “ No,” say others, “ You must 
believe the miracles in the Bible, all those, and those only.” Many 
ministers if asked to declare from their pulpits what miracles should 
be believed, would lay their hands on their great pulpit-bibles, and 
say, “ All the miracles in this book.” Very well, but in the pulpit- 
bible is usually recorded the stories of Tobet and the Fish, of Bel and 
the Dragon. Some of our Bibles contain the apocrypha, others do 
not. Shall we believe the wonders recorded therein? “ Yes indeed,” 
say all the Catholics, and some of the Protestants. Other Protes- 
tants say “wo.” Which shall define infidelity? “ But at least all 
Christians agree in believing the miracles in the Old and New Tes- 
taments,” it is urged. I ask, again, do all Christians believe the first 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament? Who of my readers be- 
lieves that this earth with all its rocks, plants, and animals, was really 
created in six days, so that it could be said “and the evening and 
the morning were the first day”? Who of my readers really believes 
again that this earth was ever covered by a flood of water which rose 
above the tops of the mountains, above “all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven”? Very few believe this, even of those who 
call themselves most Orthodox : but yet the Bible says so. If it was 
only a partial deluge, Noah could easily have traveled out of its reach 
in much less time than he was commanded to devote to building the 
ark. And again, who believes that this ark really contained every 
kind of beast, bird, and insect, with food enough to last them a year? 
No one can who thinks what countless numbers there would have 
been, only to be estimated by the million. And again, who believes 
literally that Moses led three millions of people with all their sheep 
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and cattle in one night through the Red Sea “ on dry land” (Exodus 
xiv: 21,) and that all these millions of living creatures should have 
lived forty years in the Arabian desert with but two miraculous sup- 
plies of water, and no miraculous supply at all of grass for the sheep 
and horned cattle ; for we have no right to invent miracles to suit 
ourselves? If you can believe these stories literally, do so ; if not, 
do not blame Colenso for avowing plainly his doubts. And what 
shall we say about Jonah and Baalam? Who believes all that is told 
about them literally? And the moment we give up a 4éera/ belief, 
where can we stop short of unbelief or infidelity? But many Chris- 
tians say, “ We are willing to give up the miracles in the Old Testa- 
ment, but we insist upon those in the New.” Very well, I reply ; but 
do you believe in the first miracles recorded in the New Testament? 
Do you believe that the star which the wise men saw in the East 
‘went before them till it came and stood over where the young child 
was”? (Matt. ii: 9.) Do you believe literally in the casting out of 
the devils into the swine, or the healing powers of Paul’s handker- 
chiefs and aprons? (Acts xix: 12.) Some of us believe these mir- 
acles, and others do not. Why should those who do, call those who 
do not, infidels, when their own disbelief in some of the miracles of 
the Old Testament makes them liable to the same charge from their 
stricter brethren? What right have those who reject some miracles 
in one part of the Bible to complain of those who reject others in 
another part of that work? What right, finally, have those who are 
unable to believe some of the Bible miracles, to blame those who 
find themselves unable to believe any of them? Who can tell what 
miracles are to be believed in? Different parties of Protestants call 
each other infidels. Catholics denounce all Protestants as unbe- 
lievers. Spiritualists complain of the unbelief of Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike. No one believes all the miracles that are asserted. 
Who can tell his neighbor which ones to believe by any plain rule or 
precept? And again, shall we believe that the miracles are viola- 
tions of the laws of nature, or suspensions and overrulings of lower 
laws by higher ones? Who can say what is the true view of the mir- 
acles? Who can say what is the true faith in Christ? 

Every one must settle for himself what the true faith is. No one 
can settle it for any one else. We all differ about theology. The 
more we think the more we differ. We no more think alike than we 
look alike. All the sects differ, and every sect has its narrow and 
broad church, its old and new school, its right and left wing. Take 
any sect you will, Liberal or Evangelical, and you will find that dif- 
ferent preachers preach different doctrines, while the hearers differ 
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even more than the preachers do. Each creed means a different 
thing to every believer in it. If we are to call people infidels for not 
agreeing with us, where shall we stop? Every man is an infidel to 
every other man. If people who won’t agree with others are infidels, 
as some seem to think, we are all infidels alike. Indeed there is no 
human being who is not charged by some one with infidelity and un- 
belief. In short, the term infidel is so vaguely used that it has be- 
come simply a railing accusation. It is fast following after its former 
companion, the word miscreant, which once meant simply an unbe- 
liever, and got its present signification from the great blame attached 
to unbelief. The word infidel also has lost its old distinctness, but 
kept its old opprobium. To call your neighbor an infidel is to say, 
not only that he has not the same kind of faith that you have, but 
that he is to blame for not having it. You forget that his faith may 
be just as good as yours, and.if not, it may be his misfortune, not his 
fault. If you tel] me that your neighbor is an infidel, I get no idea 
of what Ae is, but I get a very clear idea of what you are, namely, a 
bigot. Only bigots call those who do not agree with them names. 
Calling names, like infidel, unbeliever, atheist, is the only kind of 
persecution which the laws of this country allow. Every human 
being has a right to think for himself. No one else has any right to 
infringe upon that liberty, even by calling names. The laws of mor- 
ality are stricter than the laws of the land, and forbid even such 
petty persecution as this. 

One fact we ought always to remember is, that no one can help 
believing just what he does. No one can reach perfect truth. We 
all come just as near it as we can, but on different sides. 

Our opinions depend in great part on where we were born and how 
we were brought up. One man is born and bred in Massachusetts, 
and his birth and training make him an abolitionist. Another is 
born and bred in South Carolina, and his birth and training make 
him a fire-eater. To have changed the children in their cradles, 
would have changed their views for all after life. We are Protestants 
because we have been born and bred in Protestant homes and com- 
munities. If we had been born in Arabia we should all be Moslems. 
if we had been bred in Spanish families, we should have grown up 
Roman Catholics. Some of us, however, were born with such a nat- 
ural taste for thinking for ourselves, that if we had been reared Mos- 
lems, heathens, or Roman Catholics, we should have joined the most 
progressive and radical party among them. The same turn of mind 
which makes us liberal and progressive Protestants, would have made 
us liberal and progressive Roman Catholics, Moslems, or heathens, 
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and kept us open to conviction by Protestant missionaries. Many 
of our neighbors are conservative and bigoted Protestants on account 
of a cast of thought which, if they had been brought up in Asia or 
Southern Europe, would have made them such bigoted heathens, Mos- 
lems, or Roman Catholics, that no missionary could ever have reached 
them, though he had had all the power of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
himself. Some people love a great deal of form and ceremony, and 
are fond of hearing their priest assure them of their salvation. They 
gravitate into the Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches. Other 
people care less about forms and are anxious to be taught some creed 
which shall explain for them all the mysteries of the life here and the 
life to come. In short, they need to be told what they ought to be- 
lieve. They gravitate into the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist churches. Others, again, like to think for themselves 
and are willing to co-operate in diffusing the views they hold in com- 
mon. They gravitate into Unitarean, Universalist and other liberal 
churches. And still others are naturally fitted for themselves, but 
naturally unfitted for working with any body else. The laws of their 
nature keep them from joining any church or sect, or assuming any 
other name than that of come-outer, free-thinker, deist, pantheist, 
Spiritualist, though many Spiritualists belong rather to the class pre- 
viously mentioned. Such are the people we call infidels, or people 
without faith. They often accept this title which they hear so freely 
given them. They have, however, all the faith their nature is able to 
receive. Their heavenly father gave them that nature. They have 
all the faith He meant they should have. They have not the same 
faith as their neighbors, but that does not prevent them from having 
a faith of their own. Many of these so-called infidels have an un- 
usually pure and strong faith in the All-loving Father, in Human 
Brotherhood, in the supreme sanctity of Practical Duty, and in the 
boundless capabilities of our Race. What better faith can any one 
have than this? It matters little what they have discarded if they 
hold these great ideas. Can we charge them with rejecting Christ? 
They hold the very truth which he died for. Before we call them 
infidels we may well consider whether our faith is as strong and pure 
as theirs. 

There are, however, some people who are by nature doubters and 
little else, and occupy themselves so exclusively with their doubts as 
not to believe anything with sufficient earnestness to make their faith 
of much value. They question everything, and have faith in nothing. 
Such a state of mind prevents their enjoying much joy or peace, and 
seriously unfits them for doing their duty, or even resisting their temp- 
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tations. This is a very wretched state of mind, so wretched that no 
one stays there any longer than he is compelled to by the necessities 
of his nature. We must pity him but we cannot condemn him. His 
lack of faith is his misfortune, not his fault. True, he may have in- 
creased his innate incapacity by dissoluteness and dishonesty. Alas 
then, for his weak character and unfavorable surroundings. At all 
events his vices bring their just punishment with them. There is no 
need for any one to interfere to increase it. Indeed, such interfer- 
ence with the doubter can but confirm him in his unbelief in the 
church Militant. 

We must remember, too, that habitual doubt and universal skepti- 
cism sometimes do a great deal of good. They cannot build up, but 
they can pull down, and there is sometimes a great deal of pulling 
down to be done. Was there no providence in the sapping of the 
walls of Grecian and Roman paganism by philosophic skepticism 
just as Christianity appeared before them? No providence in the 
deluge of skepticism which swept over Europe at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, temporarily engulfing the church of Rome herself, 
and leaving the ground all ready for the Protestant Reformation to 
strike root? Was there nothing of the divine justice in that much 
derided French infidelity which broke the chains in which the French 
clergy and nobility had held the people for so many centuries bound 
hand and foot? Voltaire mocked at Moses, but was not he, too, a 
Moses leading the people on through the Red Sea and the wilder- 
ness, towards the Promised Land which he might not enter? Aye, 
he was all the more a real Moses for not claiming to be one. So the 
skepticism of the nineteenth century is battling bravely against su- 
perstition and bigotry, and opening the way for a new and better 
faith to reign supreme. Such infidelity is a sword whose hilt wounds 
the hand that wields it, but whose blade strikes down the deadliest 
enemies of liberty and truth. 


F. M. Ho.tianp. 





I HARDLY know an intellectual man, even, who is so broad and 
truly liberal that you can think aloud in his society. Most with whom 
you endeavor to talk soon come to a stand against some institution 
in which they appear to hold stock. They will continually thrust 
their own low roof, with its narrow skylight, between you and the 
sky, when it is the unobstructed heavens you would view.— Thoreau. 
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“Ov Aoxsivy Etvas.” 


THE brave old motto, “ Not to seem, to be,” — 
Would it were set ablaze against the sky 
In golden letters, where the world must read! 
What is there done for the honest doing’s sake, 
In these poor times gone mad with self-parade ? 
There ’s not a picture of the Cross but bears 
The painter’s name as prominent as the Christ’s ; 
There’s not a scene, of such peculiar grace 
That one would fain forget men’s meanness there, 
But from the rocks some rascal clothier’s name 
Stares in great capitals, ’till one would wish 
The knave hung from a signboard, for a sign ; 
There ’s not a graveyard in the land, but lo! 
On the white tablets of the dead, full cut 
Below their sacred names, his shamless name 
Who carved the marble! 


Is it not pitiful ? 
We are all actors, and all audience. 
Yea, such a sorrowful farce we make our lives, 
That something is expected of a man 
Upon his deathbed; “ Hark ye now, good friends, 
These fine last words, this notable bravery, —see!” 
So even the grim cross-bones of awful Death 
Must take an attitude, and the skull smirk 
For a last picture. 


Here is a nation, too, 
(God help it!) that dare scarcely act its mind, 


But walks the world’s stage, quaking with the thought, 


“What will great England think of me for this?” 


The poet scoffs at fame, then sits himself 
Full-titled, with a portrait at the front ; 
Each beautiful, impatient soul, who left 
The world he scorned, still lingered near enough 
To listen, not displeased, and hear the world 
Admiringly relate how he had scorned it; 
Even our great doubting Thomas, in young days 
When he praised silence, did it with loud speech, 
That ever too distinctly told, “’Tis I, 
So noisily abuse your noise”! 
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Is it not enough for the trumpet that the god 
Has chosen it to sound his message through, — 
Must the brass blare in its own petty praise? 
And can we never do the right, and do it 
As though we were alone upon the Earth, 

And the gods blind ? 





FROM THE PRIVATE NOTES OF PHILIP DEARNE.* 





OSTON, July 15, 185—. My friends at M , are wise and 
good people. Among all the unpretending, private people I 
have met, I know of none superior to them. They have wealth, edu- 
cation, refinement, taste ; they are frank, generous, kind ; they live 
without the least jar in their entire household. The house they occupy 
is large and “ furnished,” as our city advertisements say, “ with all 
modern improvements.” In short, it is a model of elegance and con- 
venience. There is not a reasonable wish one can have but has been 
anticipated, and the provision comes in good time. I am reminded 
of a phrase my aged grandmother used to have continually on her 
lips namely, “ clock-work.” (She was a simple, good soul, let me 
say, who went about, as I remember, with her smooth check apron 
and snow-white cap borders. I have preserved to this day a distinct 
vision of the even-plaited border, the kind, intelligent, wrinkled 
countenance, around which it so charmingly fitted, and the strings 
that so gracefully dropped underneath her chin. Her whole form, 
so tidy and trim, I often see moving about the plain, sweet-smelling 
kitchen, and I feel again the magic of her daily “clock-work.” It 
seems to me now that I would not— if I could live those days over 
again — make her so much trouble. I half suspect she never would 
have had to say “ clock-work ” so much, had I not have been there. 
And yet, I do think, so fond was she of all her grandchildren, she 
would rather have talked about “clock-work” from morning _till 
night, than to have had me absent.) The “system” in the man- 
agement of this house is so complete as not to annoy even one like 
myself, who, as a rule, detests that sort of thing. There is no parade 





* Written with the expectation that one day — after his demise — they would be 
published. Thus much is yielded now to gratify a slight impatience. 
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of it, no hurry, or fretting. If, for instance, I chanced to leave some 
thing out of place, unseen hands, in proper time, moved it back 
again, and no change was visible in the deportment of matron or 
servant. I confess that that pleased me intensely. I do not dislike 
order in and of itself, but I hate the fuss most people make in pre- 
serving order. I dislike above all to be making the fuss myself. 
But where order is kept in a spiritual way, I chime in with the music 
of it, and my comfortable heart beats its silent Amen. The reader 
will, of course, understand what here I mean by sféritua/, and I need 
not explain. 

The point that now seems to impress me as that on which the do- 
mestic relations of their household so noiselessly turned, was the per- 
fect understanding with each other which all its members seemed to 
have. I did not hear a word of affection uttered during my whole 
visit. But there was a great deal taken for granted. It was not pos- 
sible that things should proceed so smoothly otherwise. It strikes 
me now, that had I put to any one of the group, the question, “ Do 
you people love each other?” I should have received a reply like 
this : “ Why, of course we do. What a question.” “ Well,” I might 
have urged, “ you never say so.” But I should not, if I had then had 
at command as much wit as I think I have at present. What reply 
more natural or convincing could have been made than this: “It is 
precisely because we really do love each other, and have no doubts 
on the subject at all, that we never say so.” So far as my experience 
goes, when lovers are freed from doubt and jealousy, they abandon 
themselves to a perfect trust, and quit protesting their love. I speak 
of course of such as are in some degree civilized, enough so to realize 
the barbarism of too much demonstration. And I have noticed that 
in families where the word “ dear” was made common use of, affairs 
did not always go on so well as they might. It has been my unpleas- 
ant fortune to visit where husband and wife kept saying, upon the 
most trivial circumstance, “ my dear”; and before the day was done, 
I knew well enough it was a dear bought cloak with which they thought 
to hide some “domestic trouble” from my knowledge. I could not 
help the discovery. In the first place, their extra effort arrested at- 
tention ; and then, the gradual croping out of pleasant fault-finding, 
such as “ My dear, you vow I told you,” &c., and the less than half- 
concealed reproving look, sent in response — when prudence dictated 
a gallant Ausbandry of words — made it impossible for me not to feel, 
if I did not hear, the undertone that was not destined, if it increased. 
in volume, to swell the chords of bliss. I know, however, that there 
are some instances when the terms “dear” and “love” are much 
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used, and no sham is concealed. It is all meant. And, perhaps 
it zs the high expression of cultivated souls. I only speak for my- 
self, and make no pretentions, when I say, whether it is meant or not ; 
whether it is true, and the right expression of a good, well-ordered 
head and heart, or not; I do not like to stay long where it is in 
vogue. The flow of soul is interrupted. If it proceeds (which I do 
not think is the case) between the parties thus “loving ” and “ dear- 
ing” each other, I, their guest, am cut off, and continually reminded 
that I am a stranger ; a spectator rather than a friend. To my mind, 
the joy of a visit lies in being welcomed at once into all social in- 
tercourse that takes place in my presence. I would have my host 
obtrude nothing “ domestic ” upon my attention. Let me share all 
that is to be shared. The domestic relations and observances are 
there out of place. We are so many people, good friends met 
together, and have “all things in common.” What is not proper to 
thus share, it is not proper to introduce. Affection, alluded to or 
demonstrated, — except that which flows out to the little children, if 
there are any, (for of that all may partake, and become as one; it 
is not domestic), — mars my peace. 

In speaking thus to myself, I have reason to believe, I speak for 
many another. . And I speak not more for my own benefit, than from 
a compassion for any household that thus violates, what I deem good 
taste, or good breeding. My wish is, that they may be above such 
displays : it is a real “ missionary” feeling I have in their behalf. 

My friends at M , may thus understand that I compliment them 
in the highest manner I know of, when I pronounce their conduct, 
in these respects I have mentioned, as unexceptionable. 

It was, indeed, delightful to witness their entire recognition of each 
other’s freedom and good intent. Husband and wife, father, mother, 
son and daughter, brother and sister, kept the faith in the bonds of 
the spirit, and dealt even so with me. For two days we were one 
household. I was “at home” with them, and no “stranger” ; 
neither a “visitor.” They treated each other with the same defer- 
ence they showed me. Not an afology for anything! Think of that. 
Indeed, it is well deserving the serious thought of most people living 
on this globe. How unbecoming the true dignity of every one, is this 
habit of apologizing which ay a as well as women — 
so much indulge in! 

July 17.—I see I have touched above upon a fruitful theme — 
the habit of apologizing. Why should it be kept up? Do we nat 
each of us know just how the case stands? If we are friends, why 
not forgive everything in advance, and make words useless? If not, 
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no explanation can much mend matters. Usually they grow worse. 
If instead of being taxed with attention to all the little shortcomings 
every household is liable to, you are led away into a conversation 
on topics of real interest, how much is gained to both parties! I pre- 
fer to discover that my friend’s wife has read some good book, than 
know that she has worried herself out at sweetening preserves and con- 
tending with servants — all to no purpose. But it is not always that 
there are things left undone, or done wrong, when she makes excuses. 
She has contracted a kind of apologetic disease for which there ought 
to be in this age of great cares, a remedy. Perhaps an experience 
which I have recently had in this direction, may prove worth re- 
lating. 

Not long since while ringing the door bell of a certain house 
where I am a not infrequent visitor, the idea occurred to me to turn 
myself into a sort of social doctor. 1 thought the case up, and by the 
time the first greetings were over, a simple plan was fully matured. 
It was a decision to render every excuse that might be offered as em- 
barassing to the person making it as possible. When we sat down 
for tea, the table was neatly spread, and everything on it looked in- 
viting, though the fare was simple, and presented no great variety. 
Mrs. poured the tea. Mr. passed the articles of food. He 
began by passing the whitest and lightest looking biscuit I have ever 
seen. Said Mrs. , “ The biscuit are not as good as usual. In 
fact, I fear you will not enjoy them much.” He offered the butter. 
Said Mrs. , “We have n’t had our usual supply of butter this 
week. I am so sorry. I noticed this morning the hot weather had 
Mr. , give him a piece from the side next to you. I think 
that was nearest the ice.” I had taken one of the biscuit and laid it 
beside my plate. But the butter I politely declined. Mr. , con- 
siderably embarrassed, helped himself and replaced the cover on the 
dish. “I have got a good cup of tea at all events,” said Mrs. " 
smiling, as she passed me one. For which I said, “ Thank you!” in 
a very hearty manner. “ But I fear the cream is a little sour,” she 
continued, reaching the pitcher towards me. “I thank you, but I 
will not take any, I think,” I said. “Why, I thought you were very 
fond of it,” she urged, much surprised. “Not when it is sour,” I re- 
plied, venturing a remark I could not restrain. “Good!” exclaimed 
Mr. ——,, “ my dear wife, the butter is as sweet as though it had been 
churned an hour ago! and I don’t doubt but what the cream is.’ 
At this remark, the eyes of their little boy sitting at the table, grew 
big and then mischievous, when he asked, “ Has the cream been 
churned?” Whereupon we all laughed. Mrs. , recovered from 
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a slight confusion, confessed her sin. I took some butter, also cream ; 
ate the rejected biscuit, and the frugal but sufficient meal passed off, 
made all the more agreeable for the little episode. As we left the 
table, Mrs. dryly remarked, “I suppose, hereafter, if I don’t say 
that everything we have is the best in the world, you will decline to 
take any?” “If you do, I shall,” I retorted. Whereupon we passed 
into the library, and after a little; read one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
in which Mrs. performed a most admirable part. 

Mr. has since told me his wife was now a ferfect being. I 
was sorry to hear him say so. We are all so frail 

July 23.— Last Sunday evening, I said to one of the younger 
members of the family, whose praises I have been speaking (or writ- 
ing), “ You don’t like to go to Church?” She received the query 
with great astonishment. She even said, though pleasantly, “It is 
almost insulting.” 

“ But I meant it for a compliment,” I replied. 

“ Are you always so unfortunate in your compliments ? ” she asked. 

Whereupon we discussed the question, and came at length to dis- 
cover that neither of us took any great interest in the Church service, 
save when the preacher delivered a good discourse. This led to a 
consideration of “modern preachers,” and in fact before we finished, 
we had discussed the whole Church system pretty thoroughly.. I am 
indebted to her for many thoughtful suggestions, which I must reserve 
for another day. One remark I will put down now, lest it escapes 
me hereafter: “I do not see,” she said, “ how ministers can endure 
to be owned by the parish, and so petted by the ladies. Last week, 
at our little sewing circle an old lady gravely remarked, ‘I wish 
we could afford to send our minister to Europe. There ’s so much to 
be seen there just now.’ We all smiled, but just why I do not know. 
It struck me, however, as being quite a novel idea. I believe it is 
not often that country clergymen are sent to Europe, expenses paid, 
salary continued, pulpit supplied, and the like. But why should n’t 
we have, for instance, here with us just as able a man as any in the 
city? And why should n’t we pay him a good salary, and send him to 
Europe with as good a right as the city people do? There are three 
men in our society, who could, if they but thought so, provide the 
means. Ido not think they would miss it. One of them lost fifty 
thousand dollars a short time since, but I do not think he has lost 
any sleep.” 

“No,” I said. “ But after all, don’t you think you are considering 


the case very much as though you were one of the Company that 
owned Rev. Mr. 2” 
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A-LETTER. 


To THE Epitror oF THE RADICAL. 


My Dear Sir: —I have thought very much of one sentence you 
uttered to me, at the end of your first year, when you said you wanted 
women to write for Zhe Radical. This remark of your own, involved 
the only criticism which I had made upon Zhe Radical. The intellec- 
tual statements are as good as they possibly can be, — none the less 
good because somewhat varying and discordant ; for as each thinker 
is individual and finite ; if he expresses his profoundest thought, his 
clearest insight, it will therefore not be identical in form with that of 
any other. The same Eternal Truth is of infinite variety of form in 
the minds of men. The identity of truth is to be apprehended -only 
by the heart, which is as much an organ of preception as the mind. 

It is of the greatest moment that the Radicals should clearly un- 
derstand this, and so be delivered from the temptation of considering 
their most earnest speculations as divine revelation, except in the 
same limited manner that they deem the speculations of the Christian 
Apostles, whose writings make up the New Testament, as divine 
revelation. 

Radicals, I presume (at least it is my own case,) believe in the in- 
tercommunion of the Infinite divine with the finite human mind ; 
and therefore, that in all earnest religious thought there is revelation 
and a certain divine authority. But it is not intellectually alone, or 
perhaps, principally, that the Divine intercommunes with the human. 
Revelation is not ultimated in words only. Words are generally im- 
perfect transcripts of the Revelation. There was certainly Revelation 
by Jesus Christ: but the New Testament caught but a cold shadow 
of it, as Paul intimated ¢4e /etter always to be, when he said ‘it killeth.’ 
The Revelation was ‘he life of Jesus, which took its lead from neither 
Abraham nor Moses, but from the Father who is, however, as near te 
every man as to him, and who gives the same ‘ business’ to every man 
to be about. The pre-eminence of Jesus’ Revelation in the world’s 
history arises from the fact that of all men we have heard of, he was 
the least controlled by external circumstances ; he most completely 
kept the commandment given in the Hymn of Creation — that won- 
derful transcript of the Primeval human mind —te have dominion 
over every thing except man ; and he, of all men, most intelligently 
as well as profoundly refused to exercise personal power, on any pre- 
text.* 





* See the parable of the temptation which expresses the means of power men 
ought to refuse, as the temptation of an enemy of souls, 
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But though, as an individual, Jesus was pre-eminent in the richness 
of the Revelation that shall be read in him, when the rubbish of tra- 
dition and of speculative theology shall be removed, which has hid- 
den him for more than fourteen centuries from the common mind 
and sympathy, it is of still greater importance that men should realise 
that there are ever at hand channels of divine revelation besides him, 
— which are to be appreciated, or we shall never attain to As stature 
of Sonship, which it was the very gis¢ of his revelation to declare to 
be the destiny of every man, and which consisted in acting as a Son 
in the Father’s house where all men are joint heirs, — and not as a 
hired servant. History — not written history — for that can become 
the letter that killeth, as the biography of Jesus has done — is the 
ever-living Revelation of God, which interprets and generalizes the 
revelation from within, and prevents it from becoming a fond mysti- 
cism. There are those who find the history of these United States 
a Revelation of God, which. he who runs can read. Here has been 
a great people, who, being far removed from the lands where human 
institutions had usurped the name and honors of the Divine, has 
come in this present generation to a rational consciousness that men 
are the originating principles of society, and that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness in modes which further, instead of hinder one 
another, is “ being about the Father’s business,” which is the human 
destiny and vocation. And though “the light shone in darkness and 
the darkness comprehended it not,” yet this consciousness has taken 
flesh, and has lived amongst us, not without the contradiction of sin- 
ners, it is true, but with measurable glory. As Mr. Lincoln stood on 
the field of Gettysburg, (so he said once in the intimacy of religious 
conversation) he “rst knew Christ.” 

In this experience he represented the nation with which he identi- 
fied himself so earnestly ; and he has brought the nation to begin to 
realize that it has the Infinite Father’s business laid upon it to do; 
that the true Christ is not Jesus, the individual, but “the Spirit that 
breaketh the stony heart ” of the Past, “and maketh all things new.” 

Now, I consider that it is the highest duty of the Radicals, to call 
their readers’ attention to this Revelation of history, which is to be 
read with the heart primarily, before it can be appreciated and re- 
corded by the intellect. We must open our hearts to the significance 
of “the great uprising,” and the pouring out of so much young life 
on battle fields — not in instinctive, passionate, local attachment to 
soil, such as is shared by the inhabitive cat, but in allegiance of heart 
and mind to the principles involved in the immortal Declaration of 
human prerogative, out of which has flowed the American nation. 
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Written history is man’s limited word, but contemporary history is 
the living Revelation :— what God says, even more than what he 
has said, of which we have only the report. How many feel as they 
contemplate and question transpiring events, “I had heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear — now I see Thee !” 

But is not our own nation only that embodies ¢he word that was in 
the beginning is now — and ever shall be. There are other nations who 
have begun to live, and are struggling out of the cerements of death, 
who touch our hearts to the issues of life, as Crete is doing, for in- 
stance. But few persons are aware that on our own continent in the 
same parallels of latitude as we are, though on the other side of the 
equator, there is a Republic with a constitution exactly like our own 
(except its compromises,) which is still in the agonies of the death- 
birth, and under greater disadvantages of antecedents. It is only a 
few years since the Argentine Republic modelled itself by our consti- 
tution, after a series of revolutions that had lasted through several 
decades, and whose history is the life and death struggle of ‘ civiliza- 
tion with barbarism’ in another form than our own has been. This 
republic is looking to us for light. Its educational system has been 
the work of a living statesman who counts as one of his chief inspira- 
tions, the work of Horace Mann in this country ; which has not yet 
had its full development here, but whose principles are preserved in 
written documents, which the Argentine Statesman is throwing broad- 
cast over South America. It is also at present engaged in a war 
against a neighboring state, provoked by the tyrant of the latter — 
Lopez of Paraguay, who began the war by making an unprovoked 
raid into Brazil, and claiming right of way for its nefarious purposes, 
over the Argentine country. 

This war has features no less noble than our own last war ; and is 
waged by the allies, of whom one is an emperor, not for personal or 
even national aggrandizement, but for the interests of civilization ; 
and it should be looked into by our people with their hearts, as well 
as minds, in order to appreciate its revelation of human nobleness, 
which is always the proof of a very present God speaking to men. 

On the Sunday after the second inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, of Washington, (who had heen preaching all 
winter in the capital, on the text “ Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day, and 
forever,” showing that the Christ of o-day was the American nation, 
who was driving the government and church into the right action, 
and clothing and supporting the army of Freedom and Justice) re- 
turned to his own humble church, and took for his text the Inaugu- 
ration Address of the President, which he rightly deemed as sacred a 
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Scripture as any of ‘the burdens of the Bible old,’ which had rolled 
out of the heart of humanity in all time. And I think our Radical 
preachers could not more happily illustrate what they mean by reve- 
lation, than to take the terms of the allies of the war against Para- 
guay for their text. Is it not indeed plain that “the spirit maketh 
all things new,” when nations make a war alliance for the purpose, 
not of destroying a nationality or enlarging their own territory, but 
after defending their own integrity, to deliver the people of the op- 
posing nation into their own safe-keeping ; having destroyed the tyran- 
ny under which they were groaning? Yet this is the compact with 
themselves which the allies have made, and when they shall gain the 
victory, another free and independent nation side by side with their 
own, will begin an independent self-developing march. Can we af- 
ford to neglect revelation such as this? 

We have read our Bible in the American newspapers for the last 
seven years — not as an infallible guide certainly, but feeling that we 
could discern the word of God which gave no uncertain sound amidst 
the discords of men — and we have found no page more inspired than 
those of the newspapers of Buenos Ayres, which recorded the funeral 
services over the young Argentine heroes, who, like the students of 
our own university and colleges, left their studies for the battle field 
of Curupaiti, in a conviction as solemn and imperative that they were 
doing the Father’s business. I send you, therefore, a paper written 
when the news of that disastrous defeat first came. It was intended 
for the Worthern Lights, which seems to have died an untimely death. 
But I send it to you as appropriate to a magazine devoted to Religion 
and Morals. 

They did not die in vain, these noble youth. In the words of min- 
gled triumph and sorrow uttered over their graves, we see their resur- 
rection in power. They have passed into the soul of their nation, 
and its victory over barbarism is only a question of time. 


E. P. P. 


[We are obliged to publish the remainder of this communication as a separate 
article. It will appear in 7he Radical next month— Ep. 





THE progress of mankind is to be seen, not so much in the appear- 
ance on the earth of greater men that have lived before, but in the 
greater number of men of like worth. 

















THEOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


HERE is a school at Cambridge, Mass., where young men have 
been in the habit of going for many generations, to study Di- 
vinity. We are not familiar with its history, but are told that its 
management has on the whole been liberal. Its professors have not 
wasted very much time fighting heresy. There are rumors of a few 
cases, though not of a flagrant character. Students have now and 
then been checked in some wayward course, such, for instance, as in- 
viting Theodore Parker to give their Annual Address. But that was 
in times of great grievance, when Parker, in the estimation of many 
of its earlier champions, was draging Liberalism down to the pit. 
They felt bound to make a stand and protest. That year the Address 
was omitted. The students stood on a reserved right of not inviting 
any one else. Years before, Mr. Emerson had delivered his famous 
Address there. There was then some stir at the near approach of 
“ strange doctrines,” but nothing like the furious encounters that fol- 
lowed the advent of Parker. The times were not so ripe. Then, 
Emerson made little ado in assaulting the outer works, but entered 
quietly within the gates of the city, and built his temple without noise 
of hammer, complete before their eyes. His Address remains as 
fresh to-day as it was thirty years ago. It covers the entire ground 
of all present controversies. But Parker smote with one hand and 
built with the other, as in old time. The world outside woke up at 
his approach, and all who fellowshipped him, had to endure the 
odium of being found in bad company. 

It is manifest that a great change has taken place in the liberal 
ranks since then. The sensitiveness of former years has worn away. 
The graduating classes now have entire freedom in the choice of 
their speaker. Last year, Dr. Furness was invited. This year, a 
man scarcely less pronounced in heretical teaching than was Mr. 
Parker — Dr. Bartol. 

Unlike most schools of the kind, the Cambridge schoo] has un- 
dertaken to teach a theology that has never been very well defined. 
In general terms it has been called Unitarian, or Liberal Christian. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the school has, perhaps, been 
an effort to show that the “Gospel of Christ” accords with reason. 
Holding at once the idea of a special and infallible revelation from 
God through Christ, and a reverence for the reason and good sense 
of mankind to-day, the imperative task seemed to be to accomplish 
what the orthodox had even failed to attempt, show the harmony of 
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the two. The Reason must interpret and vindicate the “Gospel.” 
The limitation consisted in being under bonds to make the Gospel 
square with the results of modern thought. The exegesis, it is true, 
must proceed on the assumption that Jesus, at any rate, was able to 
state the whole truth for all time, and that our business is simply to 
learn the lesson. But what lesson? Where is the report that is re- 
liable? The genuineness of the gospels comes in question. Which 
to take, Matthew or John? And then, as to the doctrines found in 
either ; as they emerge from the understanding of A B and C, they 
take various shape and shade. This is expected and permitted, pro- 
vided they do not vary widely from current notions. The case 
stands: B thinks Jesus meant so, while A is of opinion that he must 
have meant something somewhat different. But B and A will tol- 
erate each other, and all others who thus recognize the mission and 
authority of Christ. The Apostle Paul and other New Testament 
celebrities, have not been rated sohigh. It is permissable to treat 
these writers with much less respect. The “Gospels” are all freely 
dealt with, and Paul’s bad logic has been exposed. The whole Bible, 
in fact, is brought within the domain of reason, and if not all, then 
some of the miracles are at times, reasoned away. We have heard 
the story, that when the reported passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea was being considered, a student asked if it might not 
be a probable theory, at least, that a strong West wind drove the 
waters back, and left a dry passage for the Israelites. He was told 
by the Professor that a West wind strong enough to blow the Red 
Sea assunder in that way, would have blown the Children of Israel 
to Jericho. 

Such, we believe, has been the general character of the institution 
from the beginning. A lax sort of limitation has been enforced, con- 
sistent with Christian freedom. 

The Professors in the school at present are men of marked ability. 
Dr. Noyes has especial claims to the highest respect of the school, 
of which he has for a long time had the principal charge. No one 
can speak his praise with too great an emphasis. A sturdy good 
sense at command on all occasions ; he is the hero of many memora- 
ble contests, where he invariably appears not as a partizan, but with 
the function of the judge. Students believe in him ; say that he is 
the soul of honor. 

Dr. Hedge is well known to outsiders as the author of the phrase, 
“ Reason or Rome.” It is not always clear where he stands in some 
important controversies, but not because he shows any timidity in 
making strong statements. He will state the case equally strong, 
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many think, on both sides. He claims, however, we believe, that he 
is not conscious of any inconsistency himself, and we have thought 
the charge not at all times sustained. The more we consider the 
1natter, the more we dislike to arraign any man on that score. It 
is well, at all events, to keep in mind the distinction between that 
sort of inconsistency which appears in an effort to state the two sides 
of a question, when both seem to be true, as is not infrequently the 
case, and that which appears as a double dealing with ideas and 
phrases, to serve some private end. It does not strike us that Dr. 
Hedge belongs with the latter class. His “Reason and Religion,” 
though evidently written by one who occupies transition ground, 
betrays no spirit but that of severest candor. 

Dr. Stearns, who fills the chair occupied by Dr. Francis at the time 
of his death, is a man of catholic spirit, and one who is ready to bid 
every earnest student good speed, whether he tends to supernatural- 
ism or the opposite. His creed seems to be, faith in human nature 
to come out right if not fettered. He has on several occasions ably 
vindicated this freedom in behalf of the students. He did not hesi- 
tate to declare, recently, to an assembly of ministers, that if they 
drove off the radicals from the Cambridge school, they would drive 
off those students of most promise. 

We have been led to, make this brief reference to the Divinity 
school at Cambridge, by sharing in some degree the interest aroused 
by the appearance in the Christian Register of special charges made 
against the Christian character of the opinions held by many of the 
students. It seems that a number of elderly ministers in and about 
Cambridge, distrusting the present tendency of affairs, — knowing 
that the majority of the students for some years back had turned out 
anti-supernaturalists, — undertook an investigation. Just how it was 
conducted we do not know. But the result was a case made suffi- 
ciently strong, it was thought, to warrant an open protest. The writer 
in the Register developed several “facts” thus brought to light. 
What are called the “ materialistic tendencies” of the school were 
shown up ; some general charges of profanity, and a case of a stu- 
dent’s using obscene language in an essay. Also, several other 
matters, but all of similar import.* A student, not now in the school, 
— because, he says, of the discouraging influences he, as one disposed 
to be a Christian, had there to encounter — has gone into much detail 





* We do not know that we shall set these items in order, nor attribute them in 
all cases to the right source. We write from hearsay mainly. But we think we 
have got the general drift of the affair. 
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in stating little things by him grievously treasured up. One student 
had told him he should not have the Bible on the desk when he began 
to preach ; it would compromise him in his position. Another had 
spoken disparagingly of the communion service, and of baptism. Still 
another was in doubt about tbe soul’s immortality, and whether 
there was any personal God ; was inclined to believe only in Force, 
&c. All this, and much more — including the case of profanity, we 
believe — he had reduced to writing for the columns of the Register, 
but that paper declined to lay the letter before its readers. It was 
afterwards procured by the “committee of investigation,” and read 
before a meeting of the Ministerial Union, held in Boston. The case 
of profanity, as we learn, when reduced to its simplest term, amounted 
to “ devil take it,” and served as the occasion for much ministerial 
laughter. Doubtless all were puzzled to know how it was the young 
man had broken the old commandment about not taking “ the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.” The “ obscene” phrase turned out to 
be in words expressing a sentiment something like this : “When I 
reflect on the sufferings and degredation of those women, I wonder 
why every mother giving birth to a daughter, does not do so in an- 
guish of heart.” It is needless to say that the case of the young 
man, who had really said seme shocking things on points of theol- 
ogy, brightened up and improved from this time forth. He was.a 
young man who seemed to have a heart in him, — heretic, profane- 
swearer, or whatever else. However nice a criticism could be made 
on his choice of language, the ¢hought itse/f was pure, as a large body 
of ministers voted, when the venerable Dr. Noyes, in a fine manner 
expressive of his contempt of so petty a charge, put to them the 
question. It was at a gathering of the Alumni of the school, and 
comprised nearly the same persons who were present at the “ Min- 
isterial Union.” The whole subject was there brought up, and the 
general conduct of the school nobly vindicated by Dr. Noyes. His 
testimony is reported to have been overwhelming, utterly routing the 
conclave that had conspired against his “ Children of Israel,” whom 
he led dry shod to shores of honor and safety. He testified that the 
moral and spiritual character of the school had never been better 
than now, for thirty years. It was true that the anti-supernatural 
tendency predominated, whether numbers or intellectual and moral 
force was considered. He regretted this fact, but the “tendency ” 


was not born in the school; it was brought there. Young men 


came there from orthodox influences, and from the homes of conser- 
vative Unitarian ministers, with the heretical ism fully alive and at 
work in them. It was the direction thought was now taking in every 
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part of the world. It must have its day, and could not be resisted 
any easier than the flow of Niagara could be stopped with a feather. 
The only wise course left for the “ brethren” was to produce a better 
defence of supernaturalism than any yet before the public. 

And so the case stands. The character of the school is sustained 
by all the professors, but is not satisfactory to a considerable num- 
ber of outsiders, men who have undertaken to manage the Unitarian 
denomination in the interests of a stationary theology, and a stereo- 
typed religion. They present their case with some show of fairness, 
however. ‘They say the school was founded to teach Christian theol- 
ogy, and to prepare young men for the Christian ministry. They 
have been urged to help raise funds to endow another professorship. 
They want to know whether the result is to be an addition to the 
Christian ministry, or to a radical, anti-supernatural, anti-Christian 
ministry. They must settle this question before they can go to 
work. If the latter, they do not propose to work. They think it is 
time for them to arrest, if possible, the drift of the time ; certainly 
they cannot help augment its force. 

That they hold their views sincerely, may readily be granted. 
That they have on their standpoint good ground of complaint, is true. 
It is a case not unlike that which the country has had in securing its 
growth in freedom, and at the same time conforming to the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. The same difficulties have appeared before 
in every great transition crisis the world has .experienced in affairs 
of religion, and in politics. Whether to stick in the Letter, or escape 
with the Spirit? Experience has shown that the “ Constitution ” must 
yield its form, or be left untenated, an old hulk on the beach. We 
have had our Federal Constitution of late years continually on the 
stocks for repairs. Every month has found Congress with a new 
batch of “ Amendments.” How it will finally appear, when the Spirit 
of Freedom has grown weary with tinkering at it, it is now impossi- 
ble to tell. Perchance we shall at length find our way to a simpler 
“covenant,” and the “old Constitution” will become a thing of 
history. 

Yet those who have complained so noisily that during a large 
period of years the strict provisions of this Constitution have been 
disregarded, have no other fault to answer for, than that they have 
obeyed it literally, and would not interpret it to suit the demands 
of the Progressive Spirit. They knew what was in the dond— 
minus the sfzrit. Of course it could not be but that they lacked the 
spirit themselves, yet there is a show of reason, in asking, What 
right have you to put the new spirit into the old form? If you are 
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going to follow this “ spirit” you talk of, why not do so, and give up 
having any written Constitution, altogether? That it is not a// show, 
we incline to believe. 

But the new party is never born full grown, and never quite pushes 
its logic to the end: It wrests the old form to its service, claiming 
it, and dodging the matter of fact commonsense, or Aard-sense, that 
says, “ You have no right.” Is it honest? It is politic, our Senator 
Wilson would reply. And he speaks in these matters for the world 
at large. Little by little the case is to be worked up. Much wit and 
energy are to be wasted before we learn the simple method of truth. 

The excitement at the Cambridge Divinity School we have chron- 
icled, is only of importance as it shows a similar state of affairs in the 
fortunes of the Church and Christianity. It is a single illustration. 
It is, however, a striking and satisfactory one. While the struggle 
was between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, it was only a skirmish. 
Little consequence it was which way the affair might end, unless it 
prevented the decisive battle yet to come. A half century of array 
and “no effects”? No, not on the enemy. But within the liberal 
camp itself, out of its very necessities, is being born of the right 
spirit and thought, the force which can alone cope with the enemy, 
and win that new victory, which, it is not too much to predict, shall 
be of vaster significance to human welfare than any yet known to 
history. 

The Cambridge School thus faces, — with the rest of the world, of 
course, but of right with more set purpose than the world at large 
may have, because it has made that its particular business, — the 
question on which depends the whole future of theology, — perchance 
whether there is to be any theology at all. The issue is every year 
growing more distinct, and this year is marked very decidedly by 
the action of those "whose charges against the school have raised 
anew the inevitable agitation. Hard words will avail little ; nor will 
any vindication of the character of students settle the point that is 
made. For after all irrevelant investigation and criticism has been 
disengaged, we have remaining the distinct protest which such men 
as Dr. Stebbins, Dr. Peabody, and others, have made, — “ the school 
is forsaking its original ground as a school of Christian theology,” 
— and it is difficult to avoid their conclusion. It cannot be dis- 
guised that a large number now at the school preparing for the pul- 
pit, as well as many now in pulpits, are “over the line.” In plain 
words, they are not Christians in any sense intelligible to mankind. 
They deny every essential, and almost non-essential point ever held 
as a peculiarity of the Christian faith. They set the whole scheme 
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aside in toto.* Students have said to us, that while the school was . 
technically limited to Christian theology, it had practically been to 
them one of ¢heology alone. 

Under these circumstances, it is demanded that the school shall 
be put strictly at the work of teaching /iberal Christianity (whatever 
that may be decided to be), or else that its constitution shall be so 
changed, as to have it publicly understood that it has dropped all 
claims of being an institution which makes Christianity its sfecia/ity. 
Let it be one thing or the other, these gentlemen say, and, in our 
judgment, say well. 

We should think their advice all the more sound, if they were not 
to all intents and consequences, in the same boat themselves. What 
special claims they have more than the others, for calling themselves 
Christians, might be a subject profitable for them to investigate. 
They believe that Jesus was the Christ ; that he proved his mission 
by miracles. But what was the nature of the mission? How was it 
special? As they frame intelligent answers to these, and other sim- 
ilar questions, the claim for their own position as Christian, will, we 
are convinced, be found to be eminently weak. But it matters not, 
so far as the case they have presented to the school, is concerned. 
If it should turn out that they have pronounced sentence against them- 
selves, as well, it will but add to their protest additional force. 

Doubtless it was believed that by pressing this alternative at the 
present time, those who control the school would shrink from ac- 
cepting the “ extreme” radical position, and fall back upon a stricter 
observance of the old charter. But to do that would be to close 
the school. The old bottles come to an end with new wine in them. 
The school, if it continues, must be administered in agreement with 
the spirit that controls the time. The difficulty was clearly pointed 
out, it is said, by Dr. Noyes. If the doors are kept open at all, 
“heresy” will enter, in defiance of the most rigid inquisition. If 
this is to be regretted, it must, nevertheless, be endured, and more 
reliance put upon the proper means for a conversion, namely : 
clearer statements of the true faith. 

But we do not look for any backward movement. The revolution 
evidently advances in theology, as it does in our politics. Gentlemen 
mistake the age. When they present an alternative, and force the 
emergency, they but thrust the radical upon his opportunity. He 
then, if not before, comes to himself, shakes off what of conservative 





* Of course, we here express not what ¢hey say or think of themselves ; but our 
own judgment of their situation. 
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hindrance had fastened on his nature, and with boldness takes the 
very step it was believed he had no courage to venture. That mo- 
ment he finds himself in the midst of a large constituency. He pro- 
nounces magic words ; the heart and intellect of the new generation 
rallies to greet him! thanks, before all, to whom but those who 
hoped to push him into retirement ? 

We anticipate that the Cambridge school will eventually take its 
consistent and strong position, become a School of Theology, and no 
longer confine its exegesis to the literature of one nation. We look 
even for better omens than that ; a sturdy self-reliance as the benefit 
to be wrought out in the characters of its graduates. More than all 
else that would serve them. How fine would be the spectacle, what 
inspiration it would quicken, if “ Visitation Day” brought forth heroes 
into the midst of a world awaiting such contagion, and renewal of 
life. Let there be an end of candidates for parishes seeking “ pru- 
dent” supplies. Let new men stand in pulpit, or on platform, the 
ministers of their own Word. 





EDITOR. 


4a 


NOTES. 





Hap we not asked a number of persons #they had read Mazzini’s 
paper on “ The Religious Side of the Italian Question,” published in 
the Atlantic Monthly for July, and received a negative reply, we should 
not deem it necessary to refer to it. But it is too important a docu- 
ment to be passed over unnoticed. The publishers of that Monthly 
are entitled to the public thanks for furnishing so able a statement of 
radical doctrines. 

Mazzini rightly claims that “the religious question dominates every 
other.” To him the reconstruction of Italy, is the abandonment 
of Catholicism, the acceptance of a religion resting in the recognition 
of Progressive Humanity, and the perpetual presence and inspiration 
of God. We take the liberty of selecting the following passage, and 
of expressing the wish that the whole article may have a very wide 
reading :— 

The Papacy has lost all moral basis, aim, sanction, and source of action 
at the present day. Its source of action in the past was derived from a con- 
ception of-heaven since changed, — from a notion of life since proved im- 
perfect, from a conception of the moral law inferior to that of the new epoch 
in course of initiation, — from a solution of the eternal problem of the rela- 
tion between man and God since rejected by the human heart, intellect, con- 
science, and tradition. 
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The dogma itself which the Church once represented is exhausted and 
consumed. It no longer inspires faith, no longer has power to unite or 
direct the human race. 

The time of a new dogma is approaching, which will re-link earth with 
heaven in vaster synthesis, fruitful of new and harmonius life. 

It is for this that the Papacy expires. And it is our duty to declare this 
without hypocritical reticence, or formule of speech, which, feigning to 
attack and venerate at one and the same time, do but parcel out, not solve 
the problem ; because the future cannot be fully revealed until the past is 
entombed, and by weakly prolonging the delay we run the risk of introduc- 
ing gangrene into the wound. 

The formula of life and of the law of life from which the Papacy derived 
its existence and its mission was that of the fa// of man and his redemp- 
tion. The logical and inevitable consequences of this formula were : — 

The doctrine of the necessity of mediation between man and God ; 

The belief in a direct, immediate, and immutable revelation, and hence 
in a privileged class, — naturally destined to centralize in one individual, — 
the office of which was to preserve that revelation inviolate ; 

The inefficacy of man’s own efforts to achieve his own redemption, and 
the consequent substitution of unlimited /azth in the Mediator, for works, 
—hence grace and fredestination more or less explicitly substituted for 
Sree-will 

The separation of the human race into the e/ect and the xon-elect ; 

The salvation of the one, and the eternal damnation of the other: and, 
above all, 

The duality between earth and heaven, between the zdea/ and the read, 
between the am set before man and a world condemned to anathema by 
the fa//, and incapable, throvgh the imperfection of its finite elements, of 
affording him the means of realizing that aim. 

In fact, the religious synthesis which succeeded Polytheism did not con- 
template, nor did the historical succession of the epochs allow it to contem- 
plate, any conception of life embracing more than the zndividua/, it offered 
the individual a means of salvation ix desPite of the egotism, tyranny, and 
corruption by which he is surrounded on earth, and which no individual 
effort could hope to overcome ; it came to declare to him, Zhe world is 
adverse to thee ; renounce the world and put thy faith in Christ; this will 
lead thee to heaven. 

The new formula of life and its law — unknown at that day, but revealed 
to us in our own day by our knowledge of the tradition of humanity, con- 
firmed by the voice of individual conscience, by the intuition of genius and 
the grand results of scientific research — may be summed up in the single 
word Progress, which we now know to be, by Divine decree, the inherent 
tendency of human nature — whether manifested in the individual or the 
collective being, — and destined, more or less speedily, but inevitably, to be 
evolved in time and space. 

The logical consequences of the new formula are : — 
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The substitution of the idea of a /aw for the idea of a Mediator ; —the 
idea of a continuous educational revelation for that of an immediate arbi- 
trary revelation ; 

The apostolate of genius and virtue, and of the great collective intuitions 
of the people, when roused to enthusiastic action in the service of a truth, 
substituted for the privilege of a priestly class ; 

The sanctity of tradition, as the depository of the progress already 
achieved ; and the sanctity of individual conscience, alike the pledge and 
the means of all future progress ; 

Works, sanctified by faith, substituted for mere faith alone, as the crite- 
rion of merit and means of salvation. 

The new formula of life cancels the dogma of grace. which is the nega- 
tion of that capacity of perfectibility granted to a// men; as well as that of 
predestination, which is the negation of free-wi//, and that of eternity of 
punishment, which is the negation of the divine element existing in every 
human soul. 

The new formula substitutes the conception of the slow, continuous pro- 
gress of the’human £go throughout an indefinite series of existences, for 
the idea of an impossible perfection to be achieved in the course of one 
brief existence ; it presents an absolutely new view of the mission of man 
upon earth, and puts an end to the antagonism between earth and heaven, 
by teaching us that this world is an abode given to man wherein he is 
bound to merit salvation by his own works, and hence enforces the neces- 
sity of endeavoring, by thought, by action, and by sacrifice, to transform 
the world, — the duty of realizing our ideal here below, as far as in us lies, 
for the benefit of future generations, and of reducing to an earthly fact as 
much as may be of the £ingdom — the conception — of God. 

The religious synthesis which is slowly but infallibly taking the place of 
the synthesis of the past, comprehends a new term, — the continuous co/- 
lective life of humanity ; and this alone is sufficient to change the azm, the 
method, and the moral /aw of our existence. 

All links with heaven broken, and useless to the earth, which is ready to 
hail the proclamation of a new dogma, the Papacy has no longer any raison 
@étre. Once useful and holy, it is now a lie, a source only of corruption 
and immorality. 

We had proposed to present some account of the latest phase of 
“liberalism ” which our Universalist neighbors have furnished. The 
writer of the statement we give below, has caught the main facts, and 
much better than we could, has preserved the spirit of the affair — 
and that is most important — so we avail ourselves of his labor. The 
reader will see that it is an Orthodox view, which does ample justice 

to the “senior pastor” at School Street Church, and leaves us to 
think that Free Religion at Horticultural Hall, and elsewhere, is a 
thing of little worth. But we all know what our Orthodox neighbors 
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mean when they fra.se us; we know also what it means when they 
do not. 

As we write, the case remains unsettled. However it may turn, 
Mr. Connor has gained a large number of friends, and found out that 
he can stand alone in his pulpit, and needs no overseer. It was very 
interesting to see what a large proportion of young people were ready 
to sustain him. It seemed to be nearly a unanimous vote with them. 
Universalism, no more than Unitarianism, has a very long lease of 
life left under the old directors. The youth of to-day are all heretics, 
and the years are passing swiftly. It was a quiet, but telling remark, 
which one of the young men made as he passed from the church: 
“ As Mr. Miner seems to interpret Universalism, it means salvation 
for all in another world, but none here except for those who think 
as he does.” 


A Civit War has broken out in the chief Universalist Church of this 
city, that betokens a widespread conflict. Rev. Mr. Conner, the junior 
preacher, participated in the organization of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, which is more free than religious. Rev. Dr. Miner, the senior pastor, 
objected to his action, as it compromised his church. The proprietors 
asked Mr. Conner to resign, by a vote of two to one. The congregation 
debated the’ question till midnight. Dr. Miner arraigned in an able and 
unanswerable manner the defection of his colleague from the recognition of 
Christ and the Scriptures as the sole authority in religion, and Mr. Conner, 
in his defense, did not deny the charges, save in asserting that his views 
were known to the people before he came, and that he did, in some sense, 
acknowledge the leadership of Christ. The congregation, by a vote of ten 
to one, requested the proprietors to reconsider their request ; thus substan- 
tially rebuking Dr. Miner, and endorsing Mr. Conner. 

This quarrel is of much significance. It betokens a breaking up of the 
Universalist body, as the Unitarian is already, into hostile and helpless 
fragments. Dr. Miner represents old school Universalism, whose creed 
was a mixture of Methodism and Calvinism. Christ died for all. God can 
save whom He will, His love, His sovereignty, and Christ’s atonement will 
save all. That ground more modern heresy has undermined. It clung to 
the Bible and to Christ. Both of these supports have given way. Young 
Universalism, like Young Unitarianism, cares about as little for Christ as 
a Saviour, or the Bible as the Word of God, as it does for Mohammed and 
the Koran. The tide has struck the high water mark of the School Street 
Church, and Dr. Miner’s energetic broom cannot sweep it out. We are 
not sorry. Let the searching process go forward. Devout men and women 
in these bodies, who believe in Jesus Christ and the Holy Bible, will yet 
be driven by it to the only ark prepared by God for the saving of their 
souls — the true church founded on the solemn realities of the whole truth 
that the Bible is only and entirely the Word of God, that man is a sinner, 
and God the Saviour of such as believe, and that future changeless worlds 
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of purity and punishment await the decisions of this life. Dr. Miner has 
done much for other great causes of humanity. We trust he will crown his 
career by a solemn rejection of those who have rejected him, and by ear- 
nest adhesion to the whole gospel of the blessed God. — Zion’s Herald. 





Many who can no longer offer prayers in the name of Jesus Christ 
seek such modification of the phrase as will most harmonize with the 
new feeling that has come over them. It is not now uncommon 
to hear the prayer close thus, “In the spirit of Jesus, we ask.” But 
this form seems scarcely more fortunate. The difficulty remains. 
The spirit of Jesus, if the true spirit, forbids such reference to him. 
He seems to have prayed little himself, and his spirit never dictated 
to him any like reference to another. A true spirit needs not to 
vouch for itself or justify itself in such ways. What cares God whose 
spirit yours is like? He knows his own in you, as in Jesus. He 
needs not your information as to its quality or character. He honors 
the right spirit. He honors your spirit, not another’s. We have not 
fully come unto our birthright until the Spirit is free to all. We can- 
not be fettered by obligations to honor men. It is time to let Jesus 
rest. His fame has become a grievance the free spirit avoids. It 
closes in the heavens and cuts off communication. It no longer 
mediates, but separates. Jesus is made a stumbling block to the 
generation. As such, he impedes progress, and must be removed. 
Let the people to-day speak of themselves, in their own name, in their 
own Spirit. 

EDITOR. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


May-Day AND OTHER PIECES. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 


Mr. Emerson’s prose style and that of his poetry have been moving in 
opposite directions. In prose we find of late years less color, and a more 
determinate form, less imagination and more reason, less of gleaming sug- 
gestion, more of steady light. He has applied the telescope, and resolved 
star-dust and shining nebule into definite stars, and he has learned to 
make his expression a telescope for the eye of the reader, — though the 
liens is so transparent, and the mechanism so withdrawn from view, that the 
beholder may think himself looking with the naked eye. Or to change the 
figure, and suggest better certain qualities in his later prose, he has acquired 
at once more precision of aim and more projectile force. It is a telescope 
rifle that he uses. In the “ Conduct of Life ” the sentences go off like minie 
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bullets. We remember to have been exceedingly impressed in reading that 
work by an intensity of projectile power fitted to cause some shrinking in 
sensitive nerves. One was half inclined to desire a little more of lambent 
luminous play, and to spare here and there a jet of searching flame. 
“ Speak softly,” we could have said, “ electricity, they tell us, is necessary 
to life, but lightning kills.” 

The first poem, particularly, in the present volume shows, on the con- 
trary, a richness of color and a fine flow of movement which he has never 
elsewhere attained. There does indeed appear the art of a master, the 
precision and governed expression which his prose has acquired ; but it is 
shown rather by ease than by demonstrative force, and rather by the ability 
to reconcile high color with delicacy of tint than by the emphasis of form 
and content in distinction from color. It is Tarneresque. There is a dif- 
fused auroral glow and blush throughout the poem; dews sparkle, birds 
sing, there is the joy of opening blossoms, the love-whisper of young leaves 
and silent hilarity of springing blades. It isa poem which could have come 
only from the New World, — such a song of the morning, such a gush of 
exuberant young life, with no graves under its feet, its possibilities as yet 
infinite, no blight nor canker-worm, with untimely falling of fruit, as yet 
thought of. If there is any meditation upon the past, this appears only as 
longing for that future which has now become present. This is signified in 
a passage wherein we know not whether to admire more the fine observa- 
tion on which it is based or the freshness of spirit which converts it to such 
a use. 


“See every patriot oak-leaf throws 
His elfin length upon the snows, 
Not idle, since the leaf all day 
Draws to the spot the solar ray, 
Ere sunset quarrying inches down, 
And half-way to the mosses brown.” 


As if they fell, and with joy sacrificed themselves, only out of love and de-. 
sire towards the grass, which beneath the snow 


“Has hints of the propitious time.” 


In other poems, as in the “ Boston Hymn” and “ Terminus,” there is a 
simplicity as of primitive men, innocent of literature, and sublime without 
knowing it. Has this man read any books? Does he know that there are 
books? He is as aboriginal as Walt Whitman; nay, more so, for Walt 
has only taken the fig leaves, and in somewhat marked manner, but the na- 
kedness is here only that of a noble spirit, clothed upon with the grace of 
self-forgetfulness. Was there ever a purer pathos, more hidden in lofty 
cheer, than that of “ Terminus ” ? 

A critic in the orth American Review, says of Mr. Emerson, “ His 
poems are for the most part more fitted to invigorate the moral sense than 
to delight the artistic.” There is truth in this, but it hardly seems dis- 
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criminating enough. The fact, as it appears to us, is that in the moral 
sense, or as we prefer to say in the moral intelligence, he is whole, but in 
the artistic sense he is broken. His artistic whole is a paragraph, it may 
be only a sentence or a line, while his moral intelligence is true to the cen- 
tre. This is so of his prose and poetry alike, but less so of the latter, for 
in some poems, as in the “ Humble Bee,” for example, there is the unity of 
a perfect crystal. But in the faculty of intellectual as of artistic construction 
he is more deficient than any other writer we know, whose thought keeps 
the axis so surely, and whose esthetic feeling and beauty of expression are 
so rare. 
D. A. W. 


ELEMENTS OF ART Criticism. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges, 
and a Hand-book for Amateurs and Artists. By G. W. Sampson, D. D., 
President of Columbian College, Washington, D. C. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1867. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 840. 


We give Dr. Sampson credit for the best intentions. He has evidently 
prepared his “ Elements of Art Criticism” with the laudible design of rem- 
edying what all acknowledge to be a serious defect in American education. 
It is, therefore, an extremely unpleasant task to be obliged to speak in con- 
demnatory terms of a work written with so worthy an object in view. But 
the very fact that, although we are pre-eminently a studying and reading 
people, the great majority of even those who feel an intellectual interest in 
art, and show great keenness of perception in the discussion of literary and 
scientific questions, have never had an opportunity of educating their es- 
thetic sense into harmony with their other mental. faculties, and are conse- 
quently incompetent to form an independent judgment concerning treatises 
of this kind, renders the duties of the critic all the more imperative. 

The volume before us aims to give a “condensed and comprehensive” 
survey of that field of inquiry to which Baumgarten (not Kant, as Dr. S, 
affirms) first applied the name of esthetics, and to present this information 
in a form “adapted to the ordinary pupil and to the general reader.” To 
this end the work is divided into seven books, of which the first discusses 
the principles of man’s nature and the senses through which he is addressed 
by art, and the remaining six attempt to illustrate the application of these 
principles in the methods of artists and in the historical development of the 
different arts. Our author’s analysis of the physical and metaphysical 
constitution of man, as affected by works of art, is by no means clear or 
satisfactory ; indeed, all his theorizings on this point are vitiated in their 
source by theological prejudices which produce endless confusion in his 
classifications. ‘God made man in his own image and he was perfect in 
all his powers”; he was endowed with faculties which were in the very 
highest state of development, and, consequently, his “first lesson in art was 
its highest, most complicated, and most impressive form — landscape gar- 
dening.” In other words, the art by which the whole range of this perfect 
man’s faculties “was at once and together called into requisition ” must be 
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the highest of arts. All the others are the direct results of sin. “ Cain, the 
first man of blood, with the fear begotten by crime, built a city,” and became 
the first architect. “In Eden our first parents needed no other shelter 
than the bowers formed by branching trees and creeping vines.” After 
their exile from this blissful paradise they dwelt in tents, and it was not 
until the race had so far degenerated as to commit murder that “any élabo- 
rateness of structure was given to edifices of wood and stone.” According 
to this theory, the fine arts (except “landscape gardening, the delightful 
toil of the sinless pair,”) are the issues of original transgression, and sprung 
from the corruption of human nature, like thorns and thistles, “the stings 
of nettles, venemous insects, and reptiles.” This most singular theory of 
all theories on this subjuct ever broached, based on a legend which has 
long since been ruled out of all historical and scientific inquiry, and which 
can claim no place in art criticism, runs through Dr. Sampson’s entire 
work, and is made the alpha and omega of esthetic study and artistic en- 
deavor. It is no exaggeration to say that these zmtolerabiles ineptig occupy 
at least from eighty to a hundred pages of the volume. 

On page 368, we are told that architecture is primarily a useful art, and 
becomes a fine art only when drawing and sculpture add their grace and 
power to the builder’s skill. This false distinction arises from an utter mis- 
conception of what constitutes a fine art. It consists not in the perfection 
but in the purpose of the work. Between the hut of the savage and the 
rude structure which he dedicates to his fetish, the moral interval is im- 
mense, however similar they may be in appearance. In the former he 
dwells, in the latter he worships ; the one springs from his spiritual needs, 
the other only supplies his physical wants. We have not space to develop 
this point, but are safe in affirming that architecture has its original source 
in this religious feeling, and not in any demands of man’s social or material 
nature ; that the temple, in some form, is older than the house and not 
copied from it ; and that, therefore, architecture is primarily not a technical 
but a fine art. Equally absurd is the statement that architecture becomes 
a fine art only through the addition of sculpture. This theory was enunci- 
ated by Ruskin about fifteen years ago in his Edinburgh lectures, when he 
said, ‘‘ Take care of ornamentation ; style and proportion will take care of 
themselves.” But all this is mere vapid talk. Sculpture is an important 
adjunct to architecture and nothing more. In spite of what Lord Elgin has 
done, the Parthenon is not in the British Museum, but on the Athenian 
Acropolis ; it has not ceased to be a Doric temple although stripped of its 
Phidian reliefs. Take from the minsters of York and Freiburg all their 
ornamentation, their statuary and delicate traceries of leaf and flower, and 
the essential elements of those buildings wiil still remain. Dr. Sampson 
speaks of sculpture as though it had grown up and reached its perfection 
as an independent art, and had then been attached to an edifice to form 
architecture. This is not true. On the contrary, sculpture was developed 
out of architecture, and remained for a long time wholly subordinate to it. 
The oldest sculpture was simply intaglio, and consisted of lines drawn or 
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cut into the surface, as may be seen on all Egyptian obelisks. This was 
followed by bas-reliefs, and finally by free outstanding figures. 

In the criticism of individual works of art, Dr. S. is no more successful 
than in the statement of general principles. We must be pardoned for say- 
ing it, but fora critic to characterize Perugino’s “ Assumption gf the Virgin” 
as “wanton in expression and vulgar in associations,” is to write himself 
down precisely what Dogberry wished he “ had been writ down.” The pic- 
ture is remarkable for its rich coloring, but the figure of St. John looking 
upward, has seldom been surpassed, even by this most pure and spiritual 
artist. But we cannot employ our limited space in passing Dr. Samson’s 
criticisms in review, since we do not regard him as responsible for them. 
They have nothing of the freshness of personal observation, and are evi- 
dently second hand. In some instances he has followed Reynolds and 
Fuseli so closely as to adopt their false orthography of proper names, but 
still more frequently he has spelled them incorrectly without a precedent. 
Thus the Huguenot artist, Goujon, becomes Gougon, and his caryatides in 
the Louvre are attributed to Sarrasin. Guercino’s family name was not 
Banbieri, but Barbieri. Vanucco and La Sueur, for Vanucci and Le Sueur, 
may be taken as specimens of the blunders which we have no room to cata- 
logue. On p. 610, we are informed that Spinello’s great work, “ The Fall 
of the Rebel Angels at Arezzo,” is lost. We were not aware before t:at 
the event took place at Arezzo. On p. 364, Thomas Crawford is said to 
have been “ born at New York, in 1814, from the time he could hold a 
pencil”; and on p. 366, Horatio Stone is spoken of as “born in New Yoik, 
near the Hudson, in 1818, through the influence of a mother who was n 
amateur.” These examples are sufficient to show that Dr. Samson as a 
stylist, is fully equal to Dr. Samson as an art critic. We have seldom found 
in any respectable book so many violations of the first principles of synta: 
and rhetoric, and such defective punctuation, as this volume contains. 

In pointing out the errors of the work, we would not be understood as 
denying it all merit. As a text-book it is indeed worthless, and we do not 
think that amateurs and artists will derive from it much benefit ; still it 
does contain considerable information useful to the general reader in 
respect .. the purely technical branches of art, such as the different pro- 
cesses of engraving, photography, etc. To render this information acces- 
sible, however, the author should have prepared an index to his book. To 
try to find anything it contains, as now arranged, is like seeking “two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.” In what pertains to art criti- 
cism proper, it is very superficial and untrustworthy, and will do more to 
impede than to promote artistic culture. E. T. E. 





In closing this volume, we record our gratitude to many worthy 
people for the disinterested and valuable service to The Radical they 
have so freely given. 











